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Are West Point’s Knights black? 

Charges that ninety (out of 2,400) cadets at West 
Point had used “outside” help to pass their quizzes and 
exams, thus violating the Military Academy’s famed 
honor code and making themselves liable to dishonor- 
able discharge, hit the front pages last week with reper- 
cussions that extended all the way to Congress and the 
White House. Unfortunately, the scandal was publicly 
aired before a final decision on the charges had been 
made, or a fitting penalty clearly agreed on. As a 
result, there were rather hysterical counter-charges 
from the accused cadets that they had been undemo- 
cratically turned in by “stool pigeons,” although the 
very honor code to which they freely subscribed obliges 
every cadet to report any violation he observes. More- 
over, they claimed, cheating is far more widespread at 
West Point than this disciplinary action indicates. It’s 
been going on for a long time and the “system” en- 
courages it. The Academy officials (and the various 
Congressmen who have been freely offering solutions), 
while remaining adamant in upholding the honor code 
of the Corps, would do well, it seems to us, to consider 
this point: were the accused cadets subjected to undue 
temptation because of 1) lax administration of exams 
and 2) fanatical emphasis on “big time” football? Iden- 
tical exams are given to various sections of the same 
class at different times. This makes it all too easy for 
information to be passed along. Again, though cadets 
other than football players are involved, it seems sure 
that the cribbing focused around the Black Knights. 
Men have got appointments to the Point mainly, if not 
solely, because of athletic prowess. Once there, they 
have spent so much time on the practice field that they 
have had little time for study. In case other institutions 
(including Catholic) are inclined to feel a little self- 
righteous, let them ask themselves: “How many of our 
alumni are devoted to the school only because of affec- 
tion for the football team?” 


Trading with the enemy 

The bill passed by the House on August 2 to curb 
trade with the Soviet bloc is a marked improvement 
over the bungling Kem Amendment ( Am. 6/30, p. 322), 
which it is intended to displace. Named after its spon- 
sor, Rep. Laurie C. Battle (D., Ala.), the Battle bill 
has the same laudable purpose as the Kem Amendment, 
but goes about achieving it in a more realistic and work- 
able way. It makes a necessary distinction between the 
export of “arms, ammunition, implements of war and 
atomic-energy materials,” and the export of a host of 
other items which in one way or another might be use- 
ful to a potential enemy. With respect to the first cate- 
gory of goods, the President is given no discretion in 
applying sanctions. He is obliged to stop all U.S. aid— 
economic, financial and military—to any nation caught 
shipping such war materials to the Soviet bloc. Where 
other less strategic goods are concerned, the President 
may make exceptions “when unusual circumstances in- 
dicate that the cessation of aid would be clearly detri- 
mental to the security of the United States.” Although 
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the Battle bill, like the Kem Amendment, uses the big- 
stick approach to keep our friends in line, it does per- 
mit sufficient administrative flexibility to be workable. 
If in the delicate job of controlling trade with the 
Soviet bloc coercion is to be preferred to negotiation— 
which is doubtful—the House bill furnishes fewer possi- 
bilities of mischief than does Senator Kem’s brain- 
child. The Senate ought not withhold its approval. 


A “trivial” sum 

If a news item which the Associated Press sent out 
from Washington on August 3 is symptomatic of the 
Pentagon attitude toward money, the Defense Depart- 
ment ought to have its knuckles:rapped. Briefing the 
press on Defense Depaftnient-expenditures for major 
equipment during th¢ fiscal year ending last June 30, 
some nameless official] explained that of a total appropri- 
ation of $39.8 billion, the Armed Services had spent or 
obligated $35.3 billion. Then he went on to say that all 
of the $4.5 billion remaining, except the “trivial” sum 
of $200 million, would be carried over.to the current 
year. Compared with an expenditure of $35.3 billion, 
$200 million may perhaps be considered “trivial.” But 
it is not exactly peanuts to the taxpayers who foot the 
bills. If the Pentagon had a better appreciation of this, 
the top brass might have less trouble when they go 
seeking funds on Capitol Hill. 


Billions for arms 

The above remarks on economy-mindedness are 
peculiarly apposite in view of the huge appropriation 
which Congress is preparing to vote the Defense De- 
partment. On August 6, the House Appropriations 
Committee approved a bill granting $56 billion to the 
armed services for the fiscal year which began last 
July 1. Though about a fourth of this tremendous sum 
represents contractual authority and will not be dis- 
bursed this year, the armed services will have more 
money to spend than they have ever had in a “peace- 
time” year. The Appropriations Committee made only 
a few cuts in the estimates submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but in normal times it would surely 
have made more. This is clear from the Committee’s 
sharp criticism of waste and extravagance in the Penta- 
gon. In common with the vast majority of our fellow 
citizens, the editors of this Review strongly support 
the present rearmament policy. They are opposed to 
all economies that would have the effect of slowing up 
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the defense program, because such economies are 
false economies. That is all the more reason why they 
want to see the Defense Department spend every dol- 
lar of the billions at its disposal wisely and well. 


Don Juan in the news 

Though Spain’s local press is controlled, foreign cor- 
respondexts may file what they please from Spain, says 
famed Korean war correspondent Marguerite Higgins. 
Her interview with Generalissimo Franco, published in 
the New York Herald Tribune for August 6 and follow- 
ing, was the first that the dictator had granted in six 
months. The Generalissimo may have figured out cer- 
tain practical advantages to be obtained in giving for- 
eign correspondents a loose rein. If they keep on hint- 
ing at great surprises and upsets and none such occur, 
the public may conclude that nothing will occur, and 
that Franco will continue peacefully as he has been 
doing all these years. It may be true that Don Juan, 
Pretender to the Spanish throne, has written a 2,000- 
word letter to Franco, as Sam Pope Brewer, New York 
Times correspondent, announced in a front-page item 
for August 5. Nobody except Mr. Brewer's unidentified 
informant has seen the letter, not even the members 
of Franco’s Cabinet. Don Juan is quoted as threatening 
Franco with immediate disaster if he does not grant 
people their liberties and heed the mounting murmurs 
of the proletariat. But even if the Pretender, who de- 
mands immediate restoration of the monarchy, did 
write all that, no indication is at hand, except to wish- 
ful thinkers, that such a message troubles the dictator 
in the least. The monarchy question has been taken 
care of, he assured Miss Higgins, by providing for the 
education of Don Juan’s 13-year-old son, who will be- 
come king at the age of thirty. Franco and his Cabinet 
are fully aware of the economic problem and are striv- 
ing daily to increase the margin of economic freedom. 
In the meanwhile, he assures us that Spain will readily 
send troops far beyond her border to join in the common 
defense against communism; and that the Americans 
now looking for defensive bases in the Mediterranean 
area are welcome. In these whirling days, it may per- 
haps be true that some big thing is cooking in Spain. 
But the surest way to see what the pot contains is sober- 
ly to report the day-by-day ingredients, not to go hunt- 
ing for some witches’ mixture in the broth. 
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“Free to marry”? 

An Associated Press report from Milan, Italy, dated 
August 1 stated that “the Roman Catholic Church un- 
frocked the Rev. Luciano Negrini today and, free to 
marry, he raced against time for legal permission to 
wed Miss Claire Young. .. . His excommunication was 
disclosed at the Vatican.” There are at least two grave 
errors in this report. First of all, the Vatican did not 
excommunicate this unfortunate priest. It is not likely 
that Rome will take any official action since this is a 
matter that is within the competence of the priest’s 
superiors in Milan. Should he and Miss Young attempt 
marriage both would automatically incur excommuni- 
cation. The second error lies in the impression that 
a priest who is “unfrocked” is free to marry. The term 
“unfrocked” (as a penalty) needs clarification. It may 
mean “deposition,” or it may mean the still greater pen- 
alty of “degradation.” Deposition is a penalty by which 
a cleric after a due trial is deprived of offices, benefices, 
dignities, pensions and functions in the Church. It 
renders him incapable of future promotion but it does 
not deprive him of clerical privileges. These, however, 
may be lost if, after new warnings, the Bishop or Ordi- 
nary extends the scope of the deposition to include 
perpetual deprivation of clerical garb. Degradation, in 
addition to deposition and deprivation of clerical garb, 
reduces the cleric to the status of layman. The laicized 
priest still has the power to say Mass, but would commit 
a sacrilege if he attempted it. He is still held to his vow 
of celibacy, and will be so held until death. The penalty 
of degradation would follow as a matter of course if 
a priest attempted marriage and, being warned by the 
Ordinary, did not within the time determined break 
up the union and amend his life. 


Progress in Iran 

As a British mission to Teheran prepared to begin a 
new series of conferences with Iranian officials on 
August 4, the outlook for a satisfactory conclusion to 
the oil dispute was brighter than at any time since Iran 
nationalized Anglo-Iranian last March. If the renewed 
negotiations are successful, it will be largely due to the 
patient efforts of President Truman’s envoy, W. Averell 
Harriman (Am. 7/21, p. 389). His talks with Moham- 
med Mossadegh, Iran’s bedridden Premier, and his 
quick trip to London appear to have averted a Middle 
East explosion. Under his persistent prodding the new 
British mission came to Teheran reportedly ready to 
accept nationalization of Iran’s wells and refineries. 
Iran, also under pressure from Harriman, seems ready 
for a compromise, too, at least to the extent of allowing 
Britain to continue to produce and sell Iranian oil. 
What now remains to be hammered out is the final form 
of the settlement. If the conferences are successful, Iran, 
instead of receiving royalties, will probably pay the 
British to run the industry. Anglo-Iranian will be set 
up as a subsidiary of the new Iranian National Oil Co., 
its activities in Iran divorced from operations elsewhere. 
That will enable the Iranians to keep close watch over 
profits. It was no easy thing for Harriman to convince 
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Premier Mossadegh of the alternatives in the dispute— 
either leave the oil in the ground, submit to the Rus- 
sians, or come to reasonable terms with the British. 
Neither was it easy to convince the British that they 
had better try to meet Mossadegh halfway. London 
finally realized that its chances of ever producing more 
oil in Iran were getting slimmer. The Iranian Govern- 
ment was determined to follow its policy of rule or ruin 
to a catastrophic end. There is a fair prospect now that 
Iranian oil will continue to serve the free world. 


Mr. Dulles faces difficulties 

India, Burma and Indonesia have raised to ten the 
number of nations finding fault with the proposed Jap- 
anese peace treaty (Am. 7/28, p. 413). On August 4 
these three countries recommended 1) that the treaty 
stipulate the return of Formosa to China, 2) that Japan 
keep the Bonin and Ryukyu Islands and 3) that ref- 
erence to the retention of foreign troops in Japan be 
eliminated. Outright rejection by the United States of 
their proposed amendments may influence them to boy- 
cott the September conference, thus increasing the 
very real possibility that only non-Asiatic nations 
will eventually sign the treaty. That would furnish more 
fuel to the Soviet propaganda machine. On the other 
hand we cannot afford at this time to hand Formosa 
over to Red China, or give up our mandate over the 
Bonin and Ryukyu Islands. Besides the three South 
Asian countries, Britain, fearful of the economic conse- 
quences of unfair trade practices, is protesting the in- 
clusion of a clause granting “favored nation rights” to 
Japan. France is backing Indo-China’s claim to a role 
in the treaty signing. The Philippines still insists, as do 
Burma and Indonesia, on adequate reparations. Na- 
tionalist China is angry over her exclusion from the con- 
ference. Australia still fears the resurgence of Japan as 
a military power, though she probably realizes that 
there is no realistic alternative to a rearmed Japan. 
Korea has asked to be included in the pact and demands 
the island of Tsushima from Japan. Despite Mr. Dulles’ 
assertion that almost all the nations at war with Japan 
“should be about ninety-five-per-cent satisfied,” he ap- 
pears still to have a good deal of convincing to do. 


Mr. Lubin points the way 

Last week in this space we found the performance of 
U.S. delegates to the UN Security Council and General 
Assembly during 1950 “not exactly brilliant.” A report 
on the August 7 ECOSOC meeting in Geneva describes 
exactly what has been wanting in the tactics of our 
spokesmen in the UN’s political bodies. During the Gen- 
eva session the USSR delegate had repeatedly expressed 
concern over the “miserable condition” of the peoples of 
Asia, Africa and all underdeveloped countries. U. S. del- 
egate Isidor Lubin replied that if the Russians were so 
concerned, why didn’t they do something about it? He 
then ticked off six UN agencies that are trying to allevi- 
ate human misery to which the USSR had not con- 
tributed a red ruble. The violent reaction of Russia’s 
G. P. Arkadiev showed that Mr. Lubin had scored with 


every blow. The small repute in which our political 
delegates are held seems to stem from their unwilling- 
ness or inability to answer extempore similar Russian 
charges in the Council and Assembly. Time and again, 
to the embarrassment of American witnesses, they 
meet the most damaging attacks with silence, or at best 
with a speech prepared overnight and read off anti- 
climactically the next day. President Truman protested 
August 7 against the House’s ten-per-cent cut in ap- 
propriations for the U. S. contribution to the UN. The 
President asserted that if we failed to pay our share we 
would “jeopardize our right to a strong voice in the con- 
duct of their affairs.” A more serious objection to the 
$3 million cut is that it would provide propaganda am- 
munition for the Soviets, and largely nullify the effects 
of the Lubin victory. If, as we hope, the Senate restores 
the cut, the United States will still have the “right” to 
a strong voice in UN affairs. Then all we will need is a 
“strong voice.” Perhaps Mr. Lubin should be promoted. 


Mr. Morrison in Pravda 

Some political dopesters profess to be puzzled over 
Moscow’s motives in permitting Pravda and other Sovi- 
et papers to print British Foreign Secretary Herbert 
Morrison’s message to the Russian people. To us, the 
explanation is painfully simple. The message was a piti- 
fully incomplete presentation of the case for democ- 
racy. The Kremlin strategists must have decided that 
it would do little damage to any Russian reader. The 
regime, on the other hand, could point to the affair as 
proof of its liberalism. Mr. Morrison’s democracy con- 
sists of a few personal freedoms—freedom of the press, 
of speech, of assembly, freedom from arbitrary arrest, 
freedom to travel everywhere and to read anything. All 
authentic elements of democracy, it is true, but mere 
corollaries of the basic and positive human rights which 
form the essence of democracy. Mr. Morrison did not 
mention religious freedom. Thus he muffed a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to reach the hearts of the Russian 
people, still deeply religious despite their atheistic 
overlords. How, we might ask, did they react to Mr. 
Morrison’s omission of any reference to religion, or to 
Almighty God himself? When Franklin D. Roosevelt 
declared to Congress on January 4, 1939 that “religion 
is the source of democracy and international good 
faith,” Walter Lippmann said that the message regis- 
tered “a fundamental reorientation in the liberal demo- 
cratic outlook on life.” Mr. Lippmann was hopeful that 
upon it could be built 

a philosophy which formulates in outline the posi- 

tive answer of the West to the forces which threat- 

en to destroy the Western world . . . to those forces 


of moral disintegration which communism, fascism 
and nazism inherit and exploit. 


Mr. Morrison has expressed the hope that he will have 
another chance to put his views before the Russian 
people. Someone should help him to formulate “a posi- 
tive answer of the West to the forces which threaten 
to destroy the Western world.” The Russian people, we 
are sure, await it. 
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A Senate subcommittee headed by the able Senator 
Monroney of Oklahoma has produced a report on ir- 
regularities in the last Maryland senatorial election 
which, if Congress would act on it, could mean fairer 
and cleaner elections in this country. But the chances 
for action are slim. 

The truth is that Congress generally is allergic to 
tightening up the Federal election laws. In the kind of 
no-holds-barred contests that we see in many States 
every two years, candidates are willing to wink at all 
kinds of violations of law and ethics to pick up votes. 
Reports of election spending in behalf of competing of- 
fice-seekers are often no more than airy nonsense. They 
don’t begin to disclose honestly all the money spent. 
And statutes on what constitutes fair political practices 
are so loose that only when all bounds of decency are 
broken, as in the Butler-Tydings contest in Maryland, 
does anyone pay much attention. 

More than any other man in recent years, Senator 
Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, now a Federal judge in 
his home State, sought to clean up the election laws. He 
worked to end coercion of Federal employes by the 
people to whom they are beholden for their jobs, to 
limit slush-fund campaign spending, and to achieve 
other reforms. He sponsored the so-called Hatch clean- 
politics law and helped tighten up the corrupt-practices 
law. He took bitter personal abuse in Congress for do- 
ing this, and some of his work has been vitiated since. 

Senator Hatch thought $3 million would be about 
enough for the national political committees to spend 
on Presidential elections, and he succeeded in having 
this written into law. So what? The national commit- 
tees stick to the limit, all right, but a flock of other com- 
mittees are organized and spend their own funds. Prob- 
ably spending runs closer to $20-$25 million than the 
$6 million the two committees are permitted to spend. 
The same thing happens in congressional elections—a 
candidate’s supporters can organize as many commit- 
tees as they like, each privileged to do its own spending. 

In the Maryland election, criticism turned on illegal 
use of funds, invasion of the State by Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Wisconsin Republican, and other outsiders, 
use of untruthful and scurrilous literature and other 
practices. This reporter has seen vicious election meth- 
ods used in many States in recent years—as politics is 
practised today there is nothing unusual about this, at 
all. It is part of a tradition that goes back to very early 
campaigns in this country. 

It can be predicted that nothing much will come of 
demands that Senators Butler and McCarthy resign 
from the Senate. Nor will much be done about cleaning 
up elections generally—except talk and wringing of 
hands—until public disgust at such tactics makes itself 
felt. Cares Lucey 
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A Mid-Century Survey by the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, released August 3, shows that there are 
more than five and one-half million Catholics in non- 
Catholic schools in this country. Four million are in 
elementary public schools, 1.5 million in non-Catholic 
high schools, 300,000 in secular colleges: a total of 5.8 
million. Every year, half a million Catholic children en- 
roll in public schools. As compared with the 5.8 million 
in secular schools, during the 1949-50 school year there 
were 3,330,231 pupils in Catholic schools. 

p> As a footnote to our last week’s editorial “142 days 
to Christmas” we may mention the Christmas Missal 
prepared by Archbishop Aloisius J. Muench of Fargo, 
N. D., and published by the Bruce Publishing Co., 400 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee. This 64-page booklet con- 
tains the three Christmas Masses and comes in a special 
envelope for mailing as a Christmas card. Price 25c. 
> Those who would welcome a thoroughly well- 
informed, soberly critical study of European commu- 
nism can find it in Cahiers Critiques de Communisme, 
compact French monthly published by Editions 
“Monde Nouveau,” 185 rue de la Pompe, Paris XVI. 
Especially valuable are the abundant and scholarly 
book reviews. Per year, U. S. and Canada, 750fr. er 
$2.50. 

p> An August 2 NC dispatch from Bangalore, India, 
quotes Prime Minister Nehru on the meaning of a sec- 
ular state. Said the Prime Minister: 

A secular state does not mean that people should 
give up their religion. That is absurd. A secular 
state means a state in which the state protects all 
religions, but does not favor one at the expense 


of others, nor does it adopt any religion as the re- 
ligion of the state. 


p> Rt. Rev. Msgr. John L. Paschang, pastor of Holy 
Cross Church, Omaha, Nebr., has been named Bishop 
of Grand Island, Nebr., in succession to Most Rev. 
Edward J. Hunkeler, who was transferred to the see 
of Kansas City last March. 

p> Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., business manager of 
the America Press 1926-38, celebrated his golden jubi- 
lee as a Jesuit on August 15. His series of books, My 
Changeless Friend has sold over a million copies. 
p> Six years have passed since the resurrected Stimmen 
der Zeit broke the grim silence of a Nazi-imposed sup- 
pression and issued to a rapidly widening circle of 
German readers a ringing call to self-criticism, self- 
appraisal and reconstruction of the culturally devas- 
tated Reich. Today the distinguished members of its 
editorial staff labor cheerfully behind unobtrusive walls 
to put out one of the livest organs of cultural opinion 
in Europe. The Stimmen has just celebrated, along 
with the famed Civilta Cattolica in Rome, the golden 
jubilee of its foundation. C. K. 
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Mutual Security Program 


For the past several weeks hearings have been in prog- 
ress before the appropriate congressional committees 
on the Mutual Security Program. Since this program 
promises to give definitive form to our evolving eco- 
nomic and military relations with the rest of the world, 
every conscientious citizen will want to understand its 
necessity, its scope and its method of operation. 

Necessity of the program. World War II upset an 
uneasy balance of power in the world which had ex- 
isted for a quarter-century after the Treaty of Versailles. 
The strain of the war was such, on victor as well as 
vanquished, that upon its conclusion in 1945 only two 
major powers remained—the United States and Soviet 
Russia. The defeat of Germany and Japan and the ex- 
haustion of France and Britain left huge power vac- 
uums in the East and West. Into these vacuums Soviet 
Russia immediately started to move. 

By 1947, it had become clear beyond all doubt that 
the Kremlin was bent on the conquest of Europe and 
Asia, and ultimately on world domination. As the only 
Power in the world that could match the resources of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, the United States was 
obliged to assume leadership of the still free nations. 
Any other course would have permitted Moscow to re- 
peat Hitler’s strategy of plucking his victims one by one. 
The Truman Doctrine, warning the Kremlin against 
further adventures in the Middle East, the Marshall 
Plan, aimed at strengthening Western Europe economi- 
cally, and the Point Four Program, designed to counter 
Soviet penetration in the backward areas of the world 
by raising their standard of living, were logical and 
necessary answers to the growing Communist threat. 
So was the Atlantic Defense Pact signed in 1949. In the 
face of the Soviet challenge, which is total and admits 
of no compromise, the free world, though wanting only 
peace, was confronted with the choice of rearming or 
perishing. It has chosen, under U. S. leadership, to re- 
arm. 

Scope of the program. The Mutual Security Program 
brings together in a coordinated whole all our major 
foreign economic and military programs. If approved 
by Congress, it will include the Mutual Defense Assis- 
tance Program, the Marshall Plan, the Point Four Pro- 
gram and the Technical Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, which has been assisting Latin-American 
countries. President Truman has put the cost of this 
unified program for the current fiscal year at $8.5 billion. 
Of this admittedly large sum, $6.3 billion would be ear- 
marked for military aid, $500 million for Point Four, 
and the remainder for winding up the Marshall Plan 
and helping our European allies to convert from civilian 
to war production. It should be stressed that the pro- 
posed Mutual Security Program is not a one-way street 
running from the U. S. Treasury to half the countries 
of the world. As James Bruce, first director of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program, said recently: 


It is not a program under which we will carry 
the rest of the world, Sinbad-fashion, on our backs. 
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It couldn’t succeed if that were the case. It is a 
program founded on the principle of mutual effort, 
and on the knowledge that we can help effectively 
only those who help themselves. 
In any law that is passed, Congress is certain to stipu- 
late that U. S. aid must be apportioned according to the 
efforts put forth by the recipient countries. 

Method of operation. The Administration has pro- 
posed that the State Department, through its newly 
organized International Security Affairs Committee, as- 
sume over-all direction of the new program. Under it, 
as operating agencies, the Defense Department would 
procure and apportion military aid, and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA) would handle eco- 
nomic assistance. Since there is considerable opposition 
in Congress to any expansion of Secretary Acheson’s 
power, a new agency may be created to handle the 
whole program, with the same autonomy which ECA 
has enjoyed. That might have the effect of setting up 
two State Departments, especially if the head of the 
new agency were given Cabinet status. 

In addition to this disagreement there is happily only 
one other controversial feature in the new program. 
That has to do with the size of the appropriation needed 
to finance it. A majority in Congress thinks that $8.5 
billion is too much. Perhaps it is. On the other hand, 
we don’t want another repetition of the old democratic 
failing of “too little and too late.” There won't be one 
if Congress remembers that on the success of the Mutual 
Defense Program rests the world’s last hope of peace 
in our times. 


Love and hatred vie 
for youth’s soul 


“Far more dangerous in the long run than any number 
of Soviet armed divisions,” according to Drew Middle- 
ton in the August 6 New York Times, was the concerted 
manifestation of contempt and hatred for the West and 
its civilization spewed forth at the World Festival of 
Youth and Students for Peace. This is the stupendous 
propaganda show that will have attracted two million 
Communist youth to Berlin by its close on August 19. 
The London Daily Telegraph for August 7, while point- 
ing out that “any Nazi would find himself much at home 
among the screeching denunciations which take place 
in the name of youth and friendship,” concedes that 
the festival does not appeal only to people who see 
in keen membership of Communist movements the 
chance of a quick ascent to power and office. It also 


appeals to uncritical idealists who take at its face 
value the claim that it is a peace festival. 
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From our relatively safe distance we are inclined to 
laugh at these propaganda feats. We hear that “many” 
youth from the satellite countries seize the chance of 
proximity to Western Germany to slip over the border 
to freedom, and we lose sight of the fact that thousands 
of others will return home convinced that they are acti- 
vated by love for their fellow man when they work for 
“peace” and “freedom” on Communist terms. And some 
of those homes will be in colonial countries, where fear 
and hatred of the West burgeon all too lushly. 

That is one of the most diabolical aspects of commu- 
nism—that it cynically perverts the ideal of love: Youth 
is ripe for the idealism of love, and the Communists are 
quick to seize upon it for their own, not love's, ends.” 
The free world’s technique must be to restore to the 
mind of youth the real concept of love for fellow men. 
The intention of the Apostleship of Prayer for this 
month, then, is particularly apposite—“The Victory of 
Christian Love over Hatred.” 

Two practical manifestations of this Christian atti- 

‘tude serve to restore hope that vast masses of youth are 

not being duped by the Communists’ camouflaged 
hatred. At Cornell University on August 5, some 500 
young representatives of 63 nations assembled to study 
how fundamental human rights might be made a uni- 
versal reality. oe at Bad Ischl in Austria on the same 
day, thousands of Boy Scouts attending the Seventh 
World Jamboree went to church services and pledged 
to help preserve world peace and the right of man to 
worship as his conscience dictates. Six thousand Cath- 
olic Scouts attended pontifical Mass celebrated by 
Cardinal Innitzer of Vienna, who had as deacons priests 
from Vietnam and Mexico. 

‘As never before, the world’s youth stands at the cross- 
roads of love and hatred.’ It will be won either by 
serenely dynamic Christian love or by turbulently dy- 
namic Communist hatred that wears the mask of love.~ 
That is why Catholic schools must bend their efforts to 
educate youth in its vocation to love according to the 
social gospel of the Church. That is why youth in all 
schools, in all homes, must be alerted against the bane 
of secularism, which we discuss immediately below. 


Secularism on the offensive 


They are no longer going to take the accusation lying 
down. They are going to stand up and proclaim proudly 
that they are secularists; they are proud to deny the 
existence of God, or, if they admit its possibility, they 
will continue to act as though He had no place in, no 
concern with, His own creation. Far from apologizing 
for this position or defending it, they will glory in it, 
for secularism is really the “religion of religions” and 
the true and only “religion” of a democratic people. 
The spokesman (self-appointed?) for this stand 
turns out to be Dr. Horace Meyer Kallen, professor of 
philosophy at the New School for Social Research in 
New York City and author of many books, including 
The Education of Free Men. In assaying this book 
(Am. 12/31/49, p. 391) our reviewer stated that it made 
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“not an unworthy companion-piece to Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power,” that whatever 
constructive contribution it might have offered was 
“vitiated by the author's intemperance and intolerance.” 
These unenviable qualities are again in evidence in Dr, 
Kallen’s championship of secularism as “Democracy’s 
True Religion” in the July 28 issue of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

The professor begins his saga of salvation through 
secularism by arguing that since different peoples and 
different religions do not concur in a comprehensive 
definition of God, it therefore follows that God does 
not exist. Could the doctor and any non-scientific dozen 
of his fellows define in identical terms nuclear fission? 
They obviously could not. Does it follow then that the 
thousands of atom-bomb victims at Nagasaki really 
didn’t die at all? 

Since God goes by the board in this childish reason- 
ing, religion goes, too. But here the doctor reveals his 
real purpose. He means that the Catholic Church goes, 
first and fast. Though he is careful to mention Protes- 
tantism and Judaism, the examples he manipulates to 
raise specters of “priestly caste and privilege,” of “tyr- 
anny over free intellect,” of “willy-nilly imposition of 
authority,” are all from what he calls Catholic practice. 
The Catholic hierarchy, we hear, “has been notably 
aggressive” is trying to have reversed the recent Su- 
preme Court decision (the McCollum case) that af- 
firmed what the doctor believes to be the genuine Amer- 
ican tradition of the complete separation of Church and 
State. This is a dishonest and/or ill-informed presenta- 
tion. As far back as May, 1949 it was a fact that “legal 
scholars [were] critical of the McCollum decision” (see 
Am. 8/5/49, pp. 593-95) and two years later it could 
be pointed out that “since then they have continued 
to question the broad language and the sweeping ap- 
plication” of the decision (Am. 2/24/51, p. 612). For Dr. 
Kallen to give the impression that it is mainly the 
Catholic Church that demurs is, to say the least, a 
shoddy tactic. 

A baker’s dozen of other unmannerly half-truths 
fester in this secularist manifesto, among them the 
ridiculous charge that “speaking through the clergy, 
God commands nothing that the clergy fear or do not 
desire.” 

Finally, Dr. Kallen’s “philosophy” is flatly un-Ameri- 
can. His version of the Declaration of Independence 
would run: “We incline to feel that these hypotheses 
are of considerable weight: that all men have evolved 
into equality, that they are endowed by the scientific 
habit of thought with certain relatively stable rights 
. .. among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

Dr. Kallen’s earlier works have prepared us not to 
be surprised at these ultimate aberrations. Nor were 
we really surprised to find them in the columns of 
the SRL, which has of late been heavily weighted 
with anti-Catholic sentiments, particularly in its corre- 
spondence columns. The wonder grows—is it a review 
of literature? 
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Freedom for 
captive audiences 





Adolph Schalk 





Mommy, WHY DON’T WE drink that ‘smooth, 
tangy, delicious’ beer?” 

It was the voice of a five-year-old tot who was riding 
on a Kansas City street car with his mother. He had 
heard the announcer praising a certain brand of beer on 
the FM transit radio receiver, one of the 265 that have 
been installed in street cars and buses in greater 
Kansas City. 

“But darling,” answered the mother, “we don’t give 
children beer at our house.” 

“I don’t care,” the child replied. “The way he says it, 
it must be good, even for children.” 

Though the mother successfully distracted the child, 
the minister who sat behind them was not distracted. 
To him the incident was but one example of a wide- 
spread abuse. Determined to fight the practice of forc- 
ing the public to listen to radio programs over which 
they have no control, he brought the matter before the 
local authorities. 

He called the practice “a vicious invasion of age-old 
privacies and liberties” and told the mayor and the city 
council, before whom he appeared, that the programs 
are objectionable not only because of the “occasional 
content of the advertising . . . but also [because of] the 
entire idea of a ‘captive audience.” The latter is a 
phrase used in the radio advertising field to denote a 
group who, like the bus riders, are under a practical 
compulsion to listen to a program. 

The local CIO secretary also testified at the public 
hearing before the city council. “We ask the removal of 
radios from buses and street cars. I ride them morning 
and night, and about all I hear is beer advertising. I 
have no objection to beer, but I do object to being 
forced to listen to these radios.” 

The minister and labor leader are not alone in their 
fight. In cities across the country where this form of 
advertising is practised, individuals and organizations 
are opposing the use of radios in street cars and buses. 
The last report from the American Municipal Associa- 
tion showed that FM radio sets were in use in crosstown 
buses and trolleys in twenty-one cities, and that many 
more cities were planning to install them. St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Covington, Ky., and Flint, Mich., all have 
transit radios. 

Behind this campaign of enforced listening is Transit 
Radio, Inc., an organization headed by two brothers of 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. Located in Cincinnati, 
the company negotiates with the transit companies for 
the installation of FM radio receivers, and with local 
FM stations for the broadcasting of the programs. 


Mr. Schalk here reports on the progress of the fight 
for “freedom of the ears”—freedom from commercial 
radio in public transportation. A graduate of St. Louis 
University and a resident of Kansas City, Mo., he is a 
freelance journalist whose articles have appeared in 
Sign, Catholic Digest, Catholic Mind, etc. In 1949 he 
received the Catholic Press Association award for the 
best news story of the year. 


The company reports some 398 advertisers, ranging 
from Swift, Ford, Ipana, Musterole to small local stores. 
Sometimes “captive audienves” riding on public vehi- 
cles are exposed to political campaign advertising. 

Similar to the Transit Radio company is the Store- 
cast Corporation of America, which specializes in 
broadcasting to people who shop in grocery super- 
markets. If a particular grocery store does not wish to 
have advertising, it can have music without accom- 
panying advertising. 

“It’s radio plus,” said Stanley Joseloff, president of 
Storecast Corporation of America. “We get a 100-per- 
cent listening audience at the point of sale because 
everyone who's there has to hear it.” 

( According to an official of the Storecast Corporation 
in New York, store broadcasts should not be considered 
as on a par with transit broadcasts. The passenger in the 
bus or street car has normally no practicable alternative 
but to use that form of transit. But if the customers in a 
supermarket do not like the store’s broadcasts, they can 
transfer their patronage to another store. Ep. ) 

The “captive audience” idea first came to nation- 
wide prominence when the New York Central Railroad, 
in the fall of 1949, installed radios in its Grand Central 
Terminal in New York. From sixty loudspeakers, com- 
muters were barraged with commercials interrupted by 
the “Blue Danube.” F. Lemoyne Page, president of 
Terminal Broadcasting, Inc., promised to “permeate the 
whole place” with music broken every two and a quar- 
ter minutes by spot commercials. Page spoke optimis- 
tically of “experimenting with the difference in vol- 
ume.” “We'd like to develop a ‘thermostatic-type’ 
control,” he said, “that would set the volume to the 
changing volume of passengers.” 

Among the first to react against the radio broadcasts 
was the New York Herald Tribune, which alarmingly 
forecast the possibility of the day when hucksters will 
have perfected “the technique of making not-listening 
impossible.” 

Meanwhile Grand Central received $1,800 a week 
from advertisers, and expanded its public address sys- 
tem into a broadcasting studio. Eighty-two loud- 
speakers were turned on and 500,000 people daily were 
the victims of their message. 

Public reaction, which was feeble at first, grew to 
sufficient proportions (chiefly through the goading of 
the New Yorker magazine ) to bring about a hearing be- 
fore the New York State Public Service Commission 
(Am. 1/14/50, p. 428). At the hearing, during the last 
week of December, 1949, representatives of the New 
York Central and the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
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ford Railroads, which use Grand Central, and of the 
“captive audience” (led by Harold Ross, editor of the 
New Yorker), debated the issue. 

Spokesmen for the railroads defended their right to 
raise revenue by means of the commercials. The op- 
ponents answered that the commercial revenues from 
the terminal broadcasts added only $90,000 a year, at 
most, to these railroads’ $20 million profits—which 
amounts to about 88/100th of a cent a year per share 
of New York Central stock. 

The second argument of the railroads was that an or- 
ganization called Fact Finders, Inc., 
showed that over 85 per cent of the 
commuters questioned approved the 
broadcasts. The opposition countered 
that Fact Finders could just as easily 
have taken a poll to show that 85.5 
per cent of the listeners were against 
the broadcasts. Harold Ross further 
charged that the survey was con- 
ducted by attractive women who 
would be likely to elicit a favorable 
response to practically any question 
they might ask. The poll-takers, he added, sedulously 
avoided asking opinions of commuters in a hurry, of 
people trying to read or of couples trying to hold a con- 
versation above the din. 

For their third line of defense the railroads produced 
the testimony of a psychiatrist that the broadcasts could 
harm nobody in his right mind. But Harold Ross and 
his supporters produced anc*her psychiatrist, who said: 
“This noise could be the straw that breaks the camel's 
back. Real physical illnesses like peptic ulcers or hyper- 
tension are due to suppressed rage and hostility.” ° 

At the hearing an indignant woman told of waiting 
in line fifteen minutes at the information desk, then for- 
getting the information in a crash of advertising noise 
and having to start over again. Another woman said: 
“If I knew how to do it, I'd grow earlids to keep the 
noise out.” 

Thirteen weeks after the broadcasts had started, the 
railroads conceded defeat without waiting for an offi- 
cial decision. 

In Washington, D. C., a similar protest against forced 
radio listening, in hearings held October 27-November 
1, 1949, failed to impress the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission (Am. 1/14/50, p. 435). A psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Winfred Overholser, testified that the 
broadcasts could lead to psychosomatic disorders. Rev. 
Clifford Stanley of the Alexandria Theological Semi- 
nary testified that “transitcasting” violates both the 
Christian and the Hebrew concepts of the dignity of 
the individual human soul. 

In spite of all this, the Public Utilities Commission 
decided in favor of the streetcar company. A “National 
Citizens Committee Against Forced Reading and 
Forced Listening” was formed to contest the Washing- 
ton decision. The Committee lost in the first court test, 
when the Federal District Court, in May, 1950, upheld 
the Commission. But on June 1, 1951, the District of 
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Columbia Court of Appeals reversed the lower court 
and declared that the broadcasts deprived passengers 
of liberty without due process of law. The radio com- 
pany is appealing to the U. S. Supreme Court. All over 
the country people in cities with transit radios are ap. 
pealing to the National Citizens Committee for help in 
getting rid of them, or are forming similar organiza- 
tions of their own. 

Although these organizations resent the whole idea 
of transit radio, they protest especially against the way 
in which transit radio forced itself on the public. Transit 
radio began by assuring the public 
that only twelve commercials would 
be broadcast per hour, none longer 
than thirty-five words. By the time 
transit radio came to Washington, 
D. C., fifty-word commercials were 
permitted. Another device that many 
people dislike intensely is the one by 
which the volume is automatically 
turned up at the beginning of each 
commercial. In many cities transit 
users are exposed to the same news- 
cast several times a day. In Washington, D. C., for ex- 
ample, passengers must listen to newscasts every ten 
minutes. 

Although the fight between defenders and opponents 
of transit radio has been going on for several years, the 
issue has lately become more prominent in many locali- 
ties. Letters and editorials that have appeared in many 
newspapers amply demonstrate this. 

“I notice that the General Electric Company,” writes 
a man from Philadelphia, 


has announced a clock designed for installation in 
public places. It has a loudspeaker and record- 
playing device built in, all for the sake of enabling 
an advertiser to repeat his commercials as often as 
desired to all who come within earshot . . . I sup- 
pose the next development will be a GE blanket, 
wired for sound as well as heat, and designed for 
use in hotels . . . The traveling public could be 
blanketed all night with periodic appeals to drink 
Ovaltine, and, first thing in the morning, with the 
day’s specials in the coffee shop. 


“An audience in captivity is a new stunt in this repub- 
lic,” an editorial reads, 


although it is old stuff elsewhere. Hitler captured 
his audience and found it quite useful while it 
lasted. The Soviet leaders have their audience 
nailed down fast and are currently finding it useful. 
And now the soapmakers of America realize that 
there is such a thing as the Little Man Who Can't 
Reach the Knob. The response to this exciting news 
has been a mighty roar of approval: “We've got 
him at last. Pour it on.” 


Perhaps some of the arguments of the opponents of 
transit radio are lacking in logic and are excessive in 
prose, but the possibility that “captive audiences” might 
become a step in the direction of “thought control” is 
something to think about. Thanks to the counter-attack 
of the outraged commuters, some thinking is being done 
on the subject. 
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Orate Fratres’ 
silver jubilee 





Gerald Ellard, S.J. 





F ROM TIME TO TIME a word is added to the ac- 
tive vocabulary of Catholics to denote some new de- 
velopment or classification. Thus, earlier in the century, 
we had to acquire the expression “Catholic Action,” in 
quotation marks at first, and later on without them. At 
the present time a new designation begins to crop up 
in the headlines: “liturgical apostolate.” It might have 
almost passed unnoticed that the Holy Father used 
this expression, in writing to the bishops and asking 
each of them to appoint a diocesan director of the 
liturgical apostolate to assist in carrying out the mul- 
tiple suggestions contained in his encyclical on the 
liturgy, Mediator Dei, issued in November, 1947. More 
recently, in writing directly to his fellow-priests, of 
whom he counts 43,000 in this country, the Pope used 
the expression in a context that deserves careful notice. 
In Menti Nostrae (September 23, 1950), speaking of 
“Various Forms of the Modern Apostolate,” the Holy 
Father says: 


The priest must also strive to see that the faithful 
have a correct understanding of the doctrine of the 
“Communion of Saints,” and that they feel and live 
it. For this purpose let him zealously recommend 
those institutions known as the liturgical apos- 
tolate and the Apostleship of Prayer. 


Catechetics, Catholic Action and missionary action 
are mentioned in the same context as other “projects 
of the social apostolate which are demanded by our 
time.” 

The liturgical apostolate is therefore a necessary 
phase of the current social mission of the Church. It is 
listed by the Holy Father as the first of several agencies 
of priestly zeal to be used as tools for inculcating and 
really living the Communion of Saints, which is the 
Church. 

Priests are called upon to learn the liturgical apos- 
tolate. Though the expression may still sound quite 
strange to our ears, it has stood just short of twenty- 
five years at the masthead of Orate Fratres: A Review 
Devoted to the Liturgical Apostolate. It is by way of 
a tribute to a quarter-century of valiant service, and as 
a brotherly gesture of congratulation, that these lines 
are written in anticipation of Orate Fratres’ approach- 
ing twenty-fifth birthday. 

Volume One, Number One of Orate Fratres is dated 
November 1926, to mark the opening of the ecclesiasti- 
cal year, which begins on the First Sunday of Advent. 
I would hazard the guess that American librarians of 
1926 were a little baffled in classifying the new publica- 
tion, just launched with bright hopes at St. John’s Ab- 
bey, Collegeville, Minnesota. It might have been com- 


The approach of the annual Liturgical Week, held 
this year at Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, Aug. 20- 
24, makes Father Ellard’s article on Orate Fratres 
very timely. Father Ellard teaches liturgical theology 
and ecclesiastical history at St. Mary’s College, St. 
Marys, Kansas. He is the author of Christian Life and 
Worship, Men at Work at Worship, The Mystical 
Body and the American Bishops, The Mass of the 
Future. 


pared with the Living Parish, or Altar and Home, but 
these were not then in existence. It did not seem to 
belong to Church Property Administration or Catholic 
Building and Maintenance; anyway, these, too, were 
yet to come. There was no Liturgical Arts or Catholic 
Art Quarterly. True, there was the staid and respected 
Caecelia and the Catholic Choirmaster. But Orate 
Fratres did not seem to be just a music magazine. Then 
there were Emmanuel and the Sentinel of the Blessed 
Sacrament, but the newcomer did not deal exclusively 
with Eucharistic adoration or priests’ Eucharistic as- 
sociations. It was not another rubric book, like the 
Acolyte. It was not a “straight” clerical journal like the 
Ecclesiastical Review, nor did it specialize in sermon 
materials like the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. True, 
Orate Fratres sought to serve the living parish, at the 
altar and in the home; it aimed at fostering art and 
architecture, all the creative and decorative arts. But 
it stood primarily for a fresh approach to Catholicism, 
one not then offered in this country by any musical or 
clerical review. It was dedicated to the liturgical apos- 
tolate, an activity not too well known in America at 
that time. 

Orate Fratres (the words mean “Pray, Brethren,” and 
are spoken by the priest to the congregation at Mass) 
was conceived and launched at Collegeville. Its aim 
was to spread and popularize the idea that priest and 
congregation form a unit in Catholic public worship, 
because priest and congregation are both, in their own 
ways, parts of the Mystical Body of Christ the Priest. 
Music has its place and role in rightly ordered worship, 
and fine architecture and fit appointments, correct 
sermons and rubrical propriety. All these things “be- 
long,” of course. But that the praying Church is Christ- 
and-all-His-members, that was the essence of the litur- 
gical apostolate, then as now. It was not always so 
sharply formulated as that, because the new apostolate 
came so much in advance of the encyclicals on the 
Mystical Body (1943), and on the liturgy. 

Orate Fratres was begun after about two years of 
preliminary effort by the Benedictines at St. John’s. 
While assuming the responsibility and the work them- 
selves, the Benedictines created a board of associate 
editors on which there were diocesan and regular 
priests, as well as (in time) sisters, laymen and lay- 
women. 

For twenty-five years, with unfailing regularity, the 
magazine has appeared. Its first editor, Dom Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., was removed by a most untimely death 
on November 25, 1938. But with never a pause or a 
faltering, his successor, Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., has 
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borne the torch ever since. The liturgy, in this new 
sense of the living Church at prayer, was a whole new 
realm of thought. Just as nowadays atomic energy has 
opened up limitless areas of speculation, so, in the years 
since 1926, all existing realities were appraised afresh 
in relation to the new liturgy. It was the era of “Liturgy 
and ...” One by one, all possible associations were ex- 
plored and described. 

Since most of those engaged in the work lived in 
Europe, Orate Fratres has served as a medium of trans- 
Atlantic liaison. Either directly or in translation this 
journal provided an American reading public for such 
world-famous people as Cardinal Schuster, the late 
Germain Morin, the late Abbot Herwegen, Abbot Ber- 
nard Capelle of Louvain, Karl Adam, Johann Pinsk, 
Thedor Klauser, Josef Jungmann, S.J., Pius Parsch, the 
late Father Sertillanges, O.P., and now H. Chirat, O.P. 
In early volumes Father James O’Mahoney, the cele- 
brated Irish Capuchin, was conspicuously present, and 
Father Gerald Vann, O.P. has enjoyed as much prom- 
inence in these pages as though he were a Benedictine. 
Years ago Father Martindale, and latterly, Father Clif- 
ford Howell have provided a Jesuit touch. Mr. Donald 
Attwater, the English authority on Oriental rites, has 
from the very outset been a staunch and loyal supporter. 

The only thing wrong with Orate Fratres is that it is 
a twenty-five-year old midget, perfectly formed and 
functioning, but dwarfed, arrested, stunted, for lack of 
more readers. 

At last year’s Liturgical Week at Conception Abbey, 
Father Michael Mathis, C.S.C., scolded all present for 
the disgraceful fact that Orate Fratres has (in the latest 
published listing) only 4,012 subscribers. He then and 
there proposed the modest goal of lifting Orate Fratres 
up to a minimum of five thousand subscribers for its 
November birthday mark. 

How modest even Father Mathis’ proposal is, be- 
comes all the clearer as one opens the bulging Catholic 
Directory, which informs us that in the United States 
there are over 14,000 pastors, and 43,000 priests in all. 
Perhaps you who read this now may feel prompted to 
give $2.50 for a subscription for your pastor, or for some 
other priest friend. In our diocesan seminaries there 
are over 12,000 students. Have you a brother, or a cous- 
in, among them? Why not offer him Orate Fratres com- 
mencing now? In some three hundred houses of forma- 
tion there are some thirteen thousand religious candi- 
dates for the priesthood. Why not a trial subscription 
to your relative among them? 

We are happy that we have just short of 150,000 sis- 
ters, whom Pius XII described as “the innumerable re- 
ligious women, who often in silence and unknown to 
men, consecrate themselves with exemplary devotion 
to the cause of the gospel” (November 1, 1939). Have 
you a daughter or sister or niece among them? She and 
the other sisters would appreciate a magazine devoted 
to this new type of apostolic thinking and working. If 
we believe Father Mathis, the Benedictines have been 
extremely modest in promoting Orate Fratres, lest per- 
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naps it seem like pushing something pertaining to their 
Order. 

The Catholic Press Association publishes its own 
Directory, and here we have the pageant of the publi- 
cations large and small. Measured only by the size of 
the subscription list, what we might designate as the 
Big Ten have all circulations that exceed 300,000, 
There are some fifteen rangy fellows that graze in the 
uplands of 75,000 to 300,000. There are some twenty- 
five robust journals in the bracket between 10,000 and 
75,000. There are plenty of hard working—and doubt- 
less, hard-sledding—magazines between 5,000 and 
10,000. Then there are those with smaller lists. But the 
27 million Catholics of the United States owe more to 
the liturgical apostolate than Orate Fratres’ four thou- 
sand subscriptions indicate. In greeting Orate Fratres 
on its silver jubilee, we may voice the hope that its 
circulation may soon be in proportion to the apostolic 
worth of its cause. 
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“John Caughlan’s” Feature 
“X” on Catholic graduates 
(7/28) has drawn the big- 
gest volume of mail since 
General MacArthur. As we 
haven't got the space to 
print all the letters, or even 
; most of them—some are al- 
most article-size—we have excerpted paragraphs from 
some of them with a view to giving a cross-section of 
the reader response. We hope also that these excerpts 
may point the way to a better use of the goodwill and 
talents which at present seem to be going to waste in so 
many parishes. Ep. 











Is it not possible that the parish has failed the Catholic 
graduate? The average parish, with its prosaic social 
functions, its sermons that almost universally fail to 
make one aware of the dynamic social significance of 
religion and its application to modern problems, offers 
little to the Catholic college graduate. 

Religion classes, as conducted in some Catholic uni- 
versities, can be thoroughly stimulating and uplifting, 
as I know from experience. The same can seldom be 
said of parish sermons. Frep Pike 

Austin, Texas 


Adult education in parish work and organization has 
produced very fruitful results in our parish. For the 
last three years a series of free lectures has been held 
during Lent, given by Dr. Walter L. Willigan of the 
sociology department of St. John’s University, Brooklyn. 
These deal with the development of leadership, the 
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organization of parish societies, etc. Members of 
neighboring parishes are invited to these lectures. 
Even in this small community we have an average 
attendance of 75 or 80. 

An example of the activity inspired by these lectures 
is the Public Affairs Committee of our Altar and Rosary 
Society. Composed of graduates and non-graduates, it 
publishes a monthly newsletter in the cause of Catholic 
Action. None of the members of the committee had any 
experience in journalism, but under the inspiration of 
Dr. Willigan’s lectures they tackled the job and are mak- 
ing a success of it. 

We must thank our local curate, whose untiring ener- 
gy is responsible for the lectures and the success of our 
society. (Mrs.) KATHLEEN CoNnROY 

Belle Harbor, L. I., N. Y. 


I agree with “John Caughlan” as to the general apathy 
of Catholic graduates in the parish. I agree also in lay- 
ing at least part of the blame at the door of the college. 
But there are a few questions I should like to ask. 

1. In how many parish societies is the Moderator 
truly a moderator? In how many is he more aptly de- 
scribed as “the priest who runs the Holy Name Society, 
etc.” The latter arrange~ vn offers no challenge or at- 
traction to laymen of i:.. 2li:4ence and independence of 
judgment. 

2. In how many parishes are there active apostolic 
activities? In how many does activity in parish work 
mean that one has an embarrassing time wriggling out 
of assignments like being croupier at a Bingo game? 

3. In how many parishes is a sense of apostolic re- 
sponsibility cultivated through the ordinary channels, 
e.g., the pulpit? I have been a Catholic for all of my 
forty-six years, have been a regular parishioner of nine 
parishes in four cities and a visitor in a hundred others. 
Outside of missions and retreats, I’m sure I haven't 
heard a dozen expository sermons on dogma. 

New Brunswick, N. J. E. J. H. 


One reason why some Catholic colleges fail to inspire 
their graduates with an effective interest in parish life 
is that they are too self-contained. 

During May, in one city I have in mind, three colleges 
stage their own very devotional Crowning of Our Lady. 
With a little effort it would be quite possible for these 
colleges to cooperate in the Crowning ceremonies in 
the parishes where they are situated. Each could send 
a delegation of students in academic attire to walk in 
the parish procession. Perhaps a college choir would 
add to the grace and dignity of the ceremony. And the 
students would be made to feel themselves one with 
the parish. 

College education, while giving the broad and world- 
wide Catholic view of human affairs, tends to make the 
student overlook his immediate surroundings—the par- 
ish. The parishes themselves could do much in the way 
of keeping local Catholic colleges informed of parochial 
events and inviting the college to take part in them. 

A final point. When the college graduate returns to 


his parish, he may find that his fellow-students of high- 
school days who did not go to college are now active in 
parish affairs. They may, perhaps, fear that the college 
grads will take the leadership from them. The answer 
is, of course, tact, Christian charity and a single-minded 
devotion to the apostolate on the part of all concerned. 
New York, N. Y. GRADUATE 


In our schools religion is too often taught like any other 
subject—history or geography, or what not. As a result, 
the students, while becoming convinced of the truths 
of Catholicism, do not learn Catholicism as a way of 
life. Religion is not integrated into their everyday af- 
fairs. They become “Sunday Catholics.” 

The remedy? 1) Let our schools teach Catholicism as 
something that touches every department of life, not 
just as a purely personal code. 2) Let every parish put 
into effect the papal program of Catholic Action, mak- 
ing it clear that upon each of us there rests the obliga- 
tion of recognizing that he is in some sense “his broth- 
er’s keeper,” and of taking what part he can in the work 
of the apostolate. 

These steps would go far to remedy the condition 
that exists in so many parishes, where there are as many 
stray sheep as faithful ones. 

Pasco, Wash. B. B. HorricaN 
Secularism means, if it means anything, the restricting 
of religion “to the sacristy.” Religion, it holds, must have 
nothing to say about politics, business, wages and prices, 
race relations, to mention but a few areas of modern 
life. 

It is the Catholic contention that religion has a good 
deal to say on these matters. Yet somehow many of our 
Catholic graduates are quite happy to go along with 
the secularists in these fields. They look askance at fel- 
low-Catholics who insist on talking about the papal 
encyclicals, who say that race relations are fundamen- 
tally a moral problem, to be solved on moral grounds. 
They regard such talk as “extreme” or “impractical.” 
And I’m afraid that priests who are active in applying 
the teachings of the Popes to all the affairs of life are 
looked on with the same suspicion by some of their 
fellow priests. 

I know from personal experience that most of our 
Catholic colleges today are working very hard to in- 
still in their students a true Christian social conscious- 
ness. And students everywhere respond with real en- 
thusiasm. Yet a few years after graduation, these stu- 
dents seem to be contentedly drifting along with the 
secularists. 

Can it be that their social conscience has atrophied 
because there was no one to interest them in the appli- 
cation of Catholic social teaching to the problems of 
their parish and their community? They surely need 
some assistance in making the transition from the solid- 
ly Catholic atmosphere of the college to the secularized 
atmosphere of the business, professional or industrial 
world. G. K. H. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The short day 


Albert Eisele 








It was the year 1946. The snow began falling in the 
morning, shortly after the children had left for school, 
and by midday the large, wet flakes were coming down 
so heavily that Mrs. Stagemann said to her husband: 
“I think you should get the children home, Henry, don’t 
you think? The weather looks bad.” 

“It’s not very cold and there’s no wind,” said Mr. 
Stagemann. “But I'll watch the weather, Lena, and as 
soon as it starts blowing I'll go after the children.” 

Some time later the wind could be heard moaning 
over the farmplace grove and the snow could be seen 
blowing in flurries through the branches, and so Mr. 
Stagemann jumped into the car and drove to the rural 
schoolhouse, two miles away. The teacher had dis- 
missed school and the pupils were watching at the 
windows, and when the Stagemann children, two boys 
and two girls, saw their father outside, they dressed and 
came rushing out of the schoolhouse and into the car. 
They were happy because they had been let our early, 
and they were excited by the falling snow. 

“Tomorrow is Saturday and I can play with my sled 
all day!” exulted James, who was seven and the young- 
est. 

The smell of an orange filled the inside of the car. 

“Somebody didn’t eat his orange at noon,” said Mr. 
Stagemann, without turning his head. “Why?” 

“Because I always save some of my lunch for the way 
home, when it tastes best!” sang Lillie, who was nine. 

“You shouldn’t be hungry—it’s only two o'clock,” said 
Mr. Stagemann. “Mama’s going to have waflles for sup- 
per, so don’t you children stuff yourselves as soon as 
you get home!” 

But as soon as they got home they said they were 
hungry, and their mother gave them each a peanut- 
butter sandwich and a glass of milk. “Nothing more 
now till supper!” she warned; “and I'll try and have 
supper a little early.” 

At a little after five supper was ready—a high stack 
of brown waflles, with a choice of butter, syrup or 
honey as dressing. It was a full and satisfying meal, and 
tasted all the better because of the storm that was rag- 
ing outside. When the dishes had been cleared away, 
the children played a card game called Pit, while Mr. 
Stagemann went outdoors with a lantern to make a 
final round and see that all barn doors were closed and 
all the livestock sheltered. When he came in he was 
gray with snow and looked like a raccoon. “The snow 
is certainly coming down,” he announced, then added, 
mournfully: “No cars tomorrow, and no mailman.” 

Tomorrow being Saturday, the children were per- 
mitted to stay up late, and at about nine o'clock Mrs. 
Stagemann, who had been working upstairs, came down 
with a box of chocolates. “Papa gave me this box for 
Christmas,” she said, “and in some way it got mislaid 
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and rested against the warm chimney-wall, and now the 
chocolates have all melted together, tissue paper and 

The children were at once interested, and all wanted 
to help their mother straighten out the melted choco- 
lates. About half of the chocolates were formless lumps, 
and these the children ate. They cleaned off the wrap- 
pers with their teeth and licked the sweetness from off 
their fingers. 

“Now to bed, all of you!” said Mrs. Stagemann. “And 
don’t any of you have nightmares and fall out of bed, 
with all that rich eating!” 

By morning the blizzard had moderated. It hadn't 
been too severe a storm, but no cars would run today 
and there wouldn’t be any mail. Mr. Stagemann was 
disgusted about this last, because he hated to be with- 
out his mail from Friday until Monday. He milked his 
six cows and separated the milk. Then he went to the 
house for breakfast. It was almost ten o’clock when the 
family sat down to the morning meal. 

“Now then,” said Mrs. Stagemann, when breakfast 
was finished, “there’ll be only one more meal today! 
Two meals on a short day like this are plenty! At about 
three we'll eat again—we'll have pickled pork with 
sauerkraut, and to make sure that body and soul hold 
together till tomorrow morning, I'll make Dampf- 
nudeln mit Pflaumen!” 

“Dumplings with plums—hurray!” yelled Fritz, who 
was thirteen and the oldest of the four children. 

At noon Mr. Stagemann went outdoors again, for 
there were always extra chores on a stormy winter day. 
When he came in, at about two, the cooking smells 
made him so hungry that Mrs. Stagemann called dinner 
a half-hour earlier than she had planned. 

“Best meal you ever cooked, Lena!” said Mr. Stage- 
mann, as he finished his third cup of coffee. The chil- 
dren all said it was a fine meal. 

“Tm glad you liked it,” said Mrs. Stagemann. “And 
youd better make it stick to your backbone, every one 
of you, because there'll be no supper tonight. I'm 
through cooking for today.” 

“No supper and no mail!” said Mr. Stagemann dole- 
fully. “I’m lost without my paper.” He went to a win- 
dow. “But the storm’s letting up,” he announced. “I 
can see way over to Osmundson’s now—I can see his 
horses standing behind the grove.” 

Toward evening the storm had abated so much that 
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the Stagemann children all dressed and went outdoors. 
They ran all over the farmplace looking for the highest 
drifts, played with their sleds, dug paths, started tun- 
nels, made a snow fort, and came indoors only when 
darkness was falling. They were happy, red-cheeked 
and hungry. 

“Don’t touch that cookie jar!” scolded Mrs. Stage- 
mann from the dining room. “I hear the lid rattle! No 
more eating today—remember what I said?” 

About an hour later, after Mr. Stagemann had come 
in from outdoors, Mrs. Stagemann called out once 
more, “Somebody’s rattling that cookie jar again!” 

“It’s me,” said Mr. Stagemann. 

“Oh, it’s the big cat! Well, what I said goes for you, 
too—no more eating today! No more lunching! No more 
nibbling! We've all eaten enough. Tomorrow morning 
we'll have buckwheat pancakes and pork sausages!” 

“Yes, it’s easy for you to say no more eating today,” 
complained Mr. Stagemann. “You haven't been out of 
the house all day—you haven’t been bucking a strong 
wind, shoveling snow, tramping through deep drifts, 
getting snow down your neck. I’m hungry!” 

“Gott im Himmel!” cried Mrs. Stagemann in a de- 
feated tone, as she came stalking into the kitchen, “get 
away from that stove! Give me elbow room and I'll get 
you something to eat! I don’t see how any human being 
can squeeze three meals into a short day like this!” 

It was at the close of the meal that the telephone 
rang, and Mr. Stagemann answered. “Oh, you did!” he 
said. “That’s fine! I was lost without it! Ill be right 
over!” He hung up, turned and said: “That was John 
Rowley. He went to town today with horses and bob- 
sled—he had to get some medicine for his father. He 
stopped at the post office and called for the mail, and 
he brought our mail, too. I'll ride over and get it.” 

It was only a mile to the Rowley farm, and Mr. Stage- 
mann was soon back. 

“A couple of letters!” he announced. “One for you, 
Lena, from Germany!” 

“From Germany!” she echoed, and turned pale. “Why, 
it’s been five years—” 

She opened the letter, read it, and sat down. 

“Bad news?” asked Mr. Stagemann. 

She didn’t seem to hear him. 

“What does the letter say, mama?” asked Fritz. “Read 
it to us. It always sounds so funny! I can remember 
when you used to read German letters to us!” 

“Shucks, I can remember, too!” said Bertha. “I can 
remember better than you can, even if I am a year 
younger!” 

“Your sister still living?” asked Mr. Stagemann. 

“Yes, my sister is still living,” said Mrs. Stagemann. 
“No, not too bad news—that is, not any worse than one 
could expect.” 

“Oh well, then read the letter to us, Lena!” said Mr. 
Stagemann. “The children all want to hear it, and I 
want to hear it, too! It isn’t too bad news, you say?” 

“Read us the German letter, mama!” the children all 
begged, “the German letter from our aunt in Germany!” 
and at last Mrs. Stagemann sighed heavily, smoothed 


the single page of the letter against the cleared table 
and began: 

“Meine liebe Lena und Ihr Lieben alle!” 

From the children came a gale of laughter. “Oh, it 
always sounds so funny!” cried Fritz. 

“Heute habe ich gehoert, dass jetzt Briefe ins Ausland 
erlaubt sind, und so will ich Euch gleich noch heute 
abend schreiben. I heard today that letters may now 
leave Germany, and so I am writing you tonight. Ich 
hoffe, dass der Brief gut in Eure Haende kommt. I 
hope that this letter reaches you.” “Liebe Lena, 
wir sind wirklich am Verhungern. Dear Lena, we are 
starving to death. Alles was wir zu essen haben, sind ein 
paar Kartoffeln und ein Stueckchen rot.” 

“Kartoffeln—potatoes!” cried Fritz triumphantly. “I 
know that one!” 

“Be quiet!” said Mr. Stagemann. “Go on, Lena.” 

“All that we have to live on are a few potatoes and a 
little bread,” Mrs. Stagemann resumed. “Joseph arbeitet 
als Nachtwaechter in einer Schuhfabrik, aber er ist so 
schwach und mager und hat einen ganz boesen Husten. 
Joseph works as a night watchman for a shoe factory, 
but he is thin and weak and has a bad cough. Emil ist 
tot, er ist 1942 in Russland gefallen. Emil is dead, he 
died in Russia in 1942. Hermann kam vom Krieg heim 
und arbeitet auch in der Schuhfabrik, aber seine Ge- 
sundheit hat arg gelitten von all dem Harten, das er 
durchgemacht hat.” 

The children laughed again at this flow of strange- 
sounding language, and the father silenced them by 
pounding his fist on the table. The mother went on 
with her translation: “Hermann is back and working in 
the shoe factory, but his health is shattered by all that 
he’s gone through. Unsere anderen Kinder sind noch 
gesund, aber wir haben fuer sie nicht genug zum essen. 
The rest of the children are well, if only they had more 
to eat. 

“Liebe Schwester Lena! Ich bete, dass es Dir moeg- 
lich sei uns ein Paket mit Lebensmitteln sobald als nur 
moeglich zu senden! Dear sister Lena, I pray that you 
can send us a box of food immediately! Heute abend 
musste ich Joseph und die Kinder ohne jegliches 
Nachtessen zu Bett schicken, und das Schlimmste ist, 
dass fuer morgen ich nichts im Haus habe. Tonight I 
had to send Joseph and the children to bed without any 
supper, and the worst of it is that there is nothing in the 
house for tomorrow morning. Moege Gott uns helfen! 
May God help us!” 

“You mean—they didn’t have any supper because 
there was a blizzard?” asked James. 

But Mrs. Stagemann suddenly had folded her arms 
over the letter and dropped her head on her arms. 

“Go to bed, children,” said Mr. Stagemann. “It’s bed- 
time.” 

“What's the matter with mama?” asked Lillie. 

“Go to bed, I say!” said Mr. Stagemann in a sterner 
tone. 

The children trooped upstairs. “Don’t forget the 
buckwheat pancakes and the pork sausages tomorrow 
morning!” Fritz called down. 
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Fact and fiction on the deep 
THE CRUEL SEA 











By Nicholas Monsarrat. Knopf. 510p. 
$4 


Judging by the record, it would appear 
that the Navy has come off better than 
the Army at the hands of postwar 
novelists. The evidence has been slow 
in accumulating, but six years after- 
wards we are presented with two first- 
rank novels in the same year—either 
of which would be sufficient to tip the 
scales. In The Caine Mutiny, Herman 
Wouk’s recently published novel about 
our Navy in the Pacific, we have a 
story that for sheer narrative skill is 
unequaled, in this reviewer's opinion, 
by any book about the Army to date. 
Now, as if to balance the picture, we 
are treated to what is unquestion- 
ably the finest novel thus far dealing 
with the war in the Atlantic—Nicho- 
las Monsarrat’s The Cruel Sea. I can 
think of no other book that even comes 
close to communicating to the reader 
as real and vivid a picture of what con- 
voy duty in the North Atlantic was like 
as this long, beautifully written, mag- 
nificently conceived chronicle of the 
part played by the Royal Navy in what 
was most certainly the longest and per- 
haps the most grueling phase of World 
War II. 

Those who have read Mr. Monsar- 
rat’s previous books, especially Leave 
Cancelled and H. M. Corvette, are al- 
ready aware of the authority and talent 
with which he writes about the sea. As 
a reserve officer in the Royal Navy 
during World War II, he rose to com- 
mand first a corvette and then a frigate. 
The Cruel Sea is his most ambitious 
book and certainly his finest. It will live 
not only as a novel but as an historical 
document filling an important gap in 
the war record. 

For Americans the naval phase of 
the war was fought primarily in the 
Pacific but, as Mr. Monsarrat points 
out, by the time of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor the Battle of the Atlantic was 
already two years old. It was a different 
kind of war, and one less familiar to 
the American public. It lacked the 
spectacular surface fighting, the dra- 
matic carrier strikes and the suicide 
planes of the Pacific. It was, instead, 
a pattern of endless convoys; a deter- 
mined effort to maintain a precarious 
and indispensable lifeline of supply 
against the predatory and ubiquitous 
German U-Boat; and a constant strug- 
gle against the perils of the sea. This 
is the war that Nicholas Monsarrat has 
described. 

The story begins in the spring of 
1939 with the commissioning of the 
corvette Compass Rose, a new type of 
escort ship designed for anti-submarine 
convoy duty in the Atlantic; it closes 
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with victory in Europe six years later. 
It describes in over 500 dramatic pages 
the torpedoing and sinking of Compass 
Rose and her replacement by the frig- 
ate Saltash; the running of innumerable 
convoys; the loss of dozens of ships; 
the sinking of three enemy submarines. 
It tells of the development of the con- 
voy system from a few inadequately 
trained ships to the smooth team which 
swung the balance of war in the At- 
lantic and finally brought the German 
U-Boat to bay. But above all this is a 
story about the sea; the Atlantic Ocean 
is the real protagonist of this book. 
Against this magnificent background 
of ships and the sea, Mr. Monsarrat’s 
characters come wonderfully alive. 
These are the men who manned the 
ships—amateurs for the most part, from 
all walks of life—men for whom the sea 
had been a romantic myth and who 
now became dependent upon it for 
their lives. They learned fast and be- 
came, before the war was over, the 
main strength of the British Navy as 
their American counterparts did of 
ours. A few like Lieut. Commander 
Ericson, captain of Compass Rose and 
later of Saltash, were old hands at the 
game. But even Ericson could tell his 
son with absolute candor: “There’s 
nothing much in being afraid, John. If 
a man tells you he isn’t, on our job, he’s 
either a liar or such a cast-iron bloody 
fool that he’s not worth talking to.” 
Their women are here too, but they 
remain always in the background. We 
are introduced to them briefly during 
the unsatisfactory, infrequent snatches 
of domestic life shore leave allowed. 
The Cruel Sea is proof again that the 
magic touchstone of a good war novel 
is not a four-letter vocabulary; that 
good writing remains the essential in- 
gredient. Catholic readers will not ac- 
cept the free-love relationship between 
Lieutenant Lockhart and Second Offi- 
cer Julie Hallam as casually as it is 
presented by the author, and they will 
no doubt feel that the complete ig- 
noring of the spiritual side of the lives 
of the ship’s crew strikes an incongru- 
ous note in an otherwise realistic ac- 
count. Aside from these defects The 
Cruel Sea is superior fiction—the equal 
of any that has come out of the recent 
war. Joun M. ConnoLe 





YANGTSE INCIDENT 


By Lawrence Earl. Knopf. 240p. $3 


This is the story of His Majesty’s frigate 
Amethyst, which was trapped in the 
Yangtse River by Communist gunners 
for 101 days in the spring and summer 
of 1949. Even the slapdash manner in 
which Mr. Earl put his brief account 
into print cannot detract from the es- 
sential drama of the frigate’s predica- 
ment. 
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Amethyst had been peacefully pro- 
ceeding upriver to bring supplies to 
British diplomats at Nanking. The 
Communists were on one bank and the 
Nationalists on the other. Suddenly, for 
reasons unknown even to Mr. Earl, 
Communist batteries opened fire on 
the ship. To one familiar with the 
frigate type of vessel it is amazing to 
note that Amethyst took and survived 
fifty-three hits. Scores of her two- 
hundred-man crew were killed and 
wounded. The officers and men of the 
Royal Navy gallantly lived up to their 
traditions in a situation which even a 
battleship would have found awkward. 

With the captain mortally wounded 
and the ship aground, the surviving 
senior, Lieutenant Weston, disregarded 
a shell splinter in his chest and saw to 
the evacuation of the wounded. The 
Communist cannon fell silent as mys- 
teriously as they had commenced fir- 
ing, and Amethyst began her long de- 
tention. 

Weston was relieved by Lieutenant 
Commander Kerans, a naval attaché 
at Nanking. Kerans met the Commu- 
nists eleven times in vain efforts to get 
a safe passage, which the Communists 
would grant if Kerans gave a written 
admission that Amethyst had started 
the shooting and was “guilty” of “in- 
vading” the Yangtse. 

Kerans finally gave up in disgust, 
cocked his hat, got under way in the 
night and dashed downriver. Navigat- 
ing the shifting shallows of the Yangtse 
without a pilot was fabulous enough; 
escaping destruction by gunfire was a 
miracle. 

Kerans got Amethyst out in an epic 
of seamanship and courage that even 
Hollywood wouldn’t dare to pass of 
as fiction. It is an epic that shines glori- 
ously despite Mr. Earl’s clumsy organi- 
zation and failure to present a rounded 
account. R. W. Dary 
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JOE TUMULTY AND THE WILSON 
ERA 





By John Morton Blum. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. 8337p. $4 


There are few real surprises in this 
excellent book. Tumulty emerges as the 
Tumulty most of us knew, either per- 
sonally or from the biography he wrote 
of Woodrow Wilson. Wilson emerges 
as the President whom dozens of biog- 
raphers have tried to delineate, either 
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with the fervor of apotheosis or with an 
ill-concealed unfavorable bias. Few 
have penetrated the real Wilson char- 
acter as Tumulty did. Few authors 
have been able to provide as intelli- 
gent a composite of the Wilson era as 

Mr. Blum has accomplished in this re- 

construction. 

The author has given us an intimate 
picture of a generous soul in travail. 
Tumulty suffered as few loyal friends 
have suffered, at the hands of a man 
whose deeply religious instinct should 
have recognized and cherished the al- 
most belligerent loyalty that Tumulty 
ungrudgingly offered. The book em- 
phasizes the fact that he was far more 
than a secretary. Wilson needed Tu- 
multy not only for his political shrewd- 
ness. In a larger measure, he needed 
his humor, his keen analysis of political 
trends, his ability to draft speeches and 
statements, clarifying, simplifying and 
explaining policies in language that an 
average voter could easily understand. 
Wilson is shown here as the high- 
minded, subtle, brilliant and constant- 
ly driving Scots Calvinist; Tumulty as 
the cheerful, astute, bouncing and 
gregarious Irish Catholic. 

Wilson is said to have admitted Tu- 
multy’s tremendous service as a “sound- 
ing board.” He once wrote: “When it 
is especially important that I be under- 
stood I try a speech on Tumulty, who 
has a very extraordinary appreciation 
of how a thing will get over.” 

The advent of Mrs. Galt after the 
death of the first Mrs. Wilson destroyed 
the close intimacy between the Presi- 
dent and his loyal secretary. Those who 
remember the election of 1916 will re- 
call the resentment of thousands of 
Americans at the second marriage so 
soon after the death of the first Mrs. 
Wilson. It may well be that, as Mr. 
Blum says, “Tumulty’s conservative 
moral training made him frown on a 
second marriage so soon,” but it was 
political sagacity that made him sug- 
gest a postponement of the wedding 
until after the election. Wilson not only 
refused but told his fiancée what Tu- 
multy had advised. 

After the election, motivated by her 
dislike and positive enmity for Tumul- 
ty, the second Mrs. Wilson urged the 
President to dismiss him. Wilson asked 
for a resignation, offering him an ap- 
pointment to the Board of General Ap- 
praisers. With characteristic forth- 

tightness Tumulty refused, although 
the appointment would have been a 
sinecure. 

Eventually, after much persuasion 
by Wilson’s respected confidants, Tu- 
multy was retained, but of whatever 
genuine friendship or affection Wilson 
once had for his secretary, there was 
little left. 

One is prompted to ask why Tumulty 
decided to continue for another four 


years. He was an excellent lawyer and 
by now nationally famous. His law 
practice would have made him finan- 
cially and personally independent. The 
answer seems to be in great part his 
loyalty and his pride. Mr. Blum makes 
it clear that Tumulty felt the impor- 
tance of his advice and the value of his 
experience to Wilson, to whom he was 
completely and unselfishly devoted. 
Besides, Wilson personified an ideal 
which the civilized world is even now 
yearning and striving for. 

The book is both learned and inter- 
esting, written with poignant sympathy 
for a deep and lasting friendship that 
survived an accumulation of disap- 
pointments that would have dissipated 
it in any lesser character than Tumul- 
ty’s. 

Writing to his brother on leaving the 
White House, Tumulty said that he 
had tried to “hold our banner high.” 
He never lowered it in the cause of 
Woodrow Wilson in all the years after 
Wilson’s death, even though in the 
Wilson funeral procession he was 
thoughtlessly or petulantly relegated 
to the last carriage. 

Mr. Blum has given us a spirited 
biography that will justly evaluate a 
man who served his Chief and his 
country unselfishly and well. 


Grey LESLIE 


Compassion and doubt 





WHITE MAN RETURNS 


By Agnes Newton Keith. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. 310p. $4 


Fate made of Mrs. Keith’s three books 
a trilogy of real life, reflecting against 
the picturesque tropical background 
of North Borneo the tragic history of 
the past two decades. Grimly, there is 
less hope in this last volume than in 
the other two. 

As the American bride of a British 
forestry officer, Mrs. Keith first went to 
Borneo in 1934. Land below the Wind 
reported her delight in nature and the 
natives on her first view. In 1942 began 
her three years in a Japanese prison 
camp, with one baby who lived and 
one who did not. Three Came Home 
(her husband was also liberated at 
war's end) told of the courage with 
which white women faced that harrow- 
ing experience. 

In White Man Returns, she has prop- 
erly preserved the same device of an 
intimately personal narrative, beneath 
which lie undertones of universal mean- 
ing. The theme is definitely one of 
disillusionment and doubt for the fu- 
ture of her beloved island and its 
people. She tells how the benevolent, 
paternalistic private development com- 








GUIDE BOOK FOR SOULS ON THE ROAD TO PERFECTION: 


The Mystical Evolution 


in the 
DEVELOPMENT and VITALITY of the CHURCH 


Volume II 


by Very Reverend JOHN G. ARINTERO, O.P., S.T.M. 
Translated by Fr. Jordan Aumann, OP. 
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In Vol. I Father Arintero discusses 
the nature of the supernatural life, the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, and spiritual 
growth. The present volume is devoted 
to the mystical evolution of the indi- 
vidual and of the Church. In treating 
of the lofty reaches of the spiritual life 
attained by the mystics, the author 
draws largely on the writings of the 
great mystics themselves. 

A striking and immensely valuable 
part of the work will be found in the 
appendixes (eighteen of them) which 
follow the exposition of each point. 
These appendixes, embracing more than 
a hundred pages in all, consist of ver- 


Previously published: 


15 & 17 South Broadway 





Vol. I, also translated by Fr. Jordan Aumann, O.P., $4.50 


at your bookstore, or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


batim excerpts from a large number 
of spiritual writers, thus placing before 
the reader the very words of the mystics 
themselves. These sections constitute a 
sort of enchiridion mysticum. 

Father Arintero’s conclusions, since 
they are based not so much on the 
principles of dogmatic theology as on 
the actual spiritual experiences of the 
great mystics, have a warmth and unc- 
tion rarely found even in treatises on 
asceticism. Not the outward lives of 
these saints and holy persons, but their 
inner spiritual experiences are here 


portrayed. 
$6.00 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Graded “Messengers” 


Bring New Help To 
Primary Teachers 





Primary-grade teachers faced with record 
enrollments for next fall need the kind of 
help the new graded editions of Our 
Lrttte MESSENGER can give—ready lessons 
in reading, word study, language, religion. 


Study Guides for the teacher furnish 
background information, suggest methods 
of using the MEsSENGER material to better 
advantage in class. Three times a year 
Standardized Reading Tests help evaluate 
pupils’ progress. (Excepting First Grade 
Edition.) 


These new MEssENcERS for grades 1, 2, 
and 3 are carefully adjusted in vocabulary 
and comprehension to each of the grades 
they serve. 

The first-grade edition (marked with one 
star*) gives the child three weeks of read- 
ing readiness training before introducing 
him to reading content. 





The second-grade edition (marked with 
two stars**) gradually increases the vol- 
ume of reading material through inter- 
esting picture-stories and text. 


The third-grade edition (marked with 
three stars***) puts additional emphasis 
on reading, develops vocabulary, and 
broadens the child’s interests. 

Place your tentative order now for fall 
classes; it can be revised later when you 
know your exact enrollment. 

* A star system is used instead of openly 
designating the grade on the publication. 
Helps prevent inferiority difficulties when 
a pupil uses an edition that is lower than 
his grade. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 WEST FIFTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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pany was replaced after the war by a 
British Crown Colony administration— 
in a day when all foreign colonies in 
the Orient appeared to have a pre- 
carious future. 

The lovable natives of Land below 
the Wind were first harassed by Jap- 
anese conquerors; then commercially 
displaced by the ever-commercial Chi- 
nese expatriates. Mrs. Keith quotes a 
trenchant letter from another Chinese 
who repatriated herself to share in the 
Communist coup in China. 

Eight-year-old George, son of the 
Keiths, furnishes some charming relief 
to the disillusionment of the book. The 
picture would fit all eight-year-olds and 
his adventures with his exotic jungle 
pets, or his fishing and hunting expedi- 
tions with his father are portrayed with 
a deft touch. Catholics will be dis- 
appointed that Mrs. Keith, who de- 
scribes so much so well, chose not to 
mention even the name of the order 
conducting the Catholic mission school 
which George attended. She says only: 
“George attends a Roman Catholic mis- 
sion school built of palm-leaf thatch at 
which he is the one European student 
among two hundred . . . Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, Malays, Indians and Eurasians.” 
Mrs. Keith was distressed that George 
picked up pidgin-English from his 
schoolmates, and he is today a boarder 
back home in a private British school. 
One would like to know which devoted 
missioners were on the job so soon 
after the shooting stopped, educating 
the next generation of young Orientals. 

The book contains many charming 
sketches by the author. The end-paper 
is a reproduction of the design Mrs. 
Keith made for the chest carved of na- 
tive wood that was the Crown Colony’s 
wedding gift to Princess Elizabeth on 
her marriage to Philip. 

Dorotuy G. WAYMAN 


From the Editor’s Shelf 


His Eve Is on THE SPARROW, by Ethel 
Waters and Charles Samuels (Double- 
day. $3). John La Farge believes that 
discerning readers will recognize the 
inspirational values in the book, for it 
is the story of a resolute character who 
refused to be defeated by an unfavor- 
able environment. As she tells the story, 
with its undulations of bad and good 
fortune, Miss Waters emerges as a 
story-book character. She knew all the 
popular, and most of the recondite, 
sins before her twelfth birthday; she 
was married before she was fourteen; 
and before she was forty she had known 
the taste of triumph, the bitterness of 
feeling forgotten and the sweetness of 
second blooming. While short and ugly 
words abound in the narrative, this is 
not a dirty book. Rather, it is an honest 
book, important for its intimate biogra- 
phy of a great actress and as a major 


contribution to the literature of Amer- 
ican race relations. 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AuUGuUsT Moon, 
by Vern Sneider (Putnam. $3), is the 
story of Captain Fisby, rebel against 
red tape and stuffed-shirtism, and how 
he converted his martinet of a colonel 
during the occupation of Okinawa. The 
achievements of two charming geisha 
girls, the rehabilitation of the village 
and the initiation of the officers into 
the culture of the Orient make a won- 
derful yarn. It is written as fiction and 
in true Gilbert and Sullivan mood, but 
Dorothy G. Wayman advises that you 
can come closer to the heart and mind 
of the Oriental peoples in this novel 
than in thick tomes on ethnology and 
anthropology. 





ALBERT EISELE writes a syndi- 
cated rural column for Min- 
nesota and Iowa papers and 
is the author of countless 
short stories appearing in 
Catholic publications. 

Joun M. Conno_e served in the 
U. S. Navy during the war 
and is in the Book Review 
section of the New York 
Times. 

Rosert W. Daty, author of the 
novel Monitor and the Merri- 
mac, is in the English, History 
and Government Department 
of the U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Grey LESLIE is assistant to the 
Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 











THE WORD 


“Therefore do not be anxious, saying: 
‘What shall we eat?’ or, “What shall we 
drink?’ or, ‘What shall we put on?’ for 
after all these things the gentiles seek” 
(Matthew 6:31, XIV Sunday after 
Pentecost). 











People are worried about food and 
clothes and rent. How to make ends 
meet in the face of rising prices is a 
very real source of anxiety for count- 
less fathers and mothers of families. 
Even to obtain the bare necessities of 
life is a pressing problem for millions 
of God’s children throughout the world. 
Our Lord’s answer to this problem 
is: remember that you are God’s chil- 
dren and don’t worry. He doesn’t say: 
“Don’t work.” Indeed the solution of 
the difficulty requires hard work, physi- 
cal, mental and spiritual. Worry, how- 
ever, weakens body and mind and soul. 
How then can we conquer worry? 
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The answer is to bring order into our 
work and put first things first. This 
order must rest on a solid spiritual foun- 
dation. Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and sanctifying grace. If we 
do this our Lord assures us that 
His Father will see to it that we do not 
lack the things we need. Of course, one 
of our greatest needs may be the 
strengthening of our trust in God. 

It may be that the surest way to ef- 
fect this growth of confidence in Divine 
Providence is to suffer privations for 
a while. This is the hope that the great 
St. Augustine held out to the Christians 
of his day when the Roman Empire 
was breaking up and fear and priva- 
tions were rampant. He reminded his 
hearers that God will provide for our 
needs in this life if we firmly resolve to 
seek them only in so far as they are 
necessary for our eternal life. “If, at 
times,” he said, “these things should be 
lacking—a situation which God fre- 
quently allows for our training—this 
not only does not cripple our resolution, 
but even makes it stronger by the trial 
and test it receives.” 

To help us pass this test successfully 
Jesus calls our attention to the birds of 
the air, which neither sow nor reap nor 
gather into barns and yet are provided 
for by our Father in Heaven. Our Lord 
didn’t mean that we are not to labor 
for our food. Nor are we to expect a 
handout of stylish clothes merely by 
considering the lilies of the field, which 
“neither labor nor do they spin.” When 
God endowed us with physical and 
mental powers to harness the forces of 
nature, He expected us to use them in 
making the gifts of His bounty avail- 
able for the temporal needs of all His 
children. 

The Marxists have a slogan that we 
could well use in the service of God: 
“From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs.” The 
tragedy of the communistic application 
of this slogan is their rejection of God 
as the prime need of man. In sowing 
and reaping and gathering into barns, 
in spinning and laboring to fulfill five- 
year plans, God is not only ignored but 
blasphemed. If only these works of 
agriculture and commerce and manu- 
facture were carried out in the spirit 
of Christ’s words in today’s gospel, the 

awful specter of destruction that threat- 
ens humanity would be banished. 

It remains then for the followers of 
Christ to show a frightened world the 
way to freedom from fear. It is the 
duty of those who partake of the riches 
of His goodness and bounty to help a 
hungry world along the path of free- 
dom from want. It is the ardent desire 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus that those 
who walk in the light of faith should 
guide a faltering world to freedom from 
error along the way to Truth and Life. 


Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 








THEATRE 











BARGAIN DRAMA. Show business, 
notoriously bad along Broadway dur- 
ing the summer months, is apparently 
even worse in the neighborhood film 
shops. It must be, because those are 
the months when George Brandt tells 
his house managers to roll up their 
screens so that their patrons can enjoy 
an interlude of live theatre. 

Mr. Brandt currently has four first- 
rate productions running in his thea- 
tres, which have come to be known as 
the Subway Circuit because, while 
the Windsor in the Bronx and the 
Brighton on Long Island are twenty 
1..iles apart, all of his theatres can be 
reached by local transit services, usual- 
ly for one fare. Mr. Brandt’s produc- 
tions are Oklahoma!, Gramercy Ghost, 
The Happy Time and Black Chiffon, 
all well worth the little extra effort 
required to see them. 

This summer, the Apollo, in Harlem, 
is trying an experiment in live theatre, 
offering a series of revivals with col- 
ored casts. The Apollo has a peculiar 
or, perhaps it would be better to say, 
unique role in the New York theatrical 
field. Most of the year the program 
consists of first-run motion pictures, 
name bands and specialty acts. While 
colored entertainers are usually fea- 
tured, the management does occasion- 
ally bring in an outstanding white 
band or an act that has been a hit at 
the Palace or one of the other few 
theatres where vaudeville still sur- 
vives. 

The lead-off play at the Apollo was 
Sidney Kingsley’s Detective Story, the 
tragedy of a conscientious cop who was 
too honest for his own good. A steady 
diet of variety theatre is hardly the 
best preparation for drama, and it is 
doubtful if the Apollo audience, ac- 
customed to a routine of melody, hoof- 
ing and motion pictures, was fully ap- 
preciative of the psychological nuances 
in Kingsley’s tragedy. That may be 
equally true, of course, of the majority 
of the audiences who saw the Broad- 
way production. The play is super- 
ficially a melodrama and is packed 
with human interest. The uptown aud- 
ience at least discovered that live 
drama can be as exciting as a Holly- 
wood thriller. 

It is one of the paradoxes of our 
theatre that it rarely offers Negroes an 
opportunity to see the dramatic actors 
of the race. An increasing number of 
colored performers are appearing in 
pictures, usually in supporting roles 
and bit parts. Detective Story has at 
least half a dozen strong roles, afford- 








«a New Edition = 
A 
RETREAT 


By Bishop John C. Hedley, O.S.B. 


Thirty-three discourses on medita- 
tions intended to furnish matter for a 
retreat of eight or ten days. Each of 
them consists of devout considera- 
tions, followed by points for mental 
prayer. The points given for reflec- 
tion chiefly concern the human soul 
in its relations with its Creator and 
Redeemer, and do not depend on 
any obligation arising from vows or 
state of life. The principles treated 
lie at the root of all Christian prac- 
tice, and the aspirations proposed 
will be found natural and useful by 
every heart—lay or religious—which 
seriously desires to give itself to God. 


$3.50 
At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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a MUST for every inquiry class: 


LUMEN'S Latest Release 


COME WITH ME 
TO MASS 
By James V. Linden, S.J. 
50¢ 


LUMEN BOOKS, Dept. A 
A Paluch Publication 
P. O. Box 3386 Chicago 54, Ill. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice.. 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


M you are looking for a book publisher, leara 

ebout our effective publishing program for new 

er unknown authors. Under this plan, we bave 
sold a first book to a famevs reprint bevee 
@ pocket edition. Perhaps we can start row 

@ sentuesiel eareen, t00. Aah tor Sonn Backed Gh. 


Write: Miss Clara Adams 
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FLORIDA 


BARRY COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Cenducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, 

Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics. Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service. Business 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


INDIANA 
Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


with Papal Approbation and 
the Apostolic Blessing of His Holiness 
Pope Pius Xil 


for Sisters and Lay Women 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


MARYLAND 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Merey 


Averedited iby the Middie States Associaticn ef 
and & dary Schools 





Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bacheler 
of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by t2« 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptionx’ 
advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 


——— MASSACHUSETTS—— 


T, JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 

Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 
Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arte—Commerce—Home Economics 
Cnadected by the Gisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 





———=MASSACHUSETTS—— 
CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 
Outstanding academic training under 
esuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
deally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equi 
ment. New gymnasium. Private g f 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 
For catalog write 


Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell Sehool, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass 


Caldwell College 


Caidwell, New Jersey 


——p.—— 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Domiale 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpucTEp BY THE SISTERS oF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full ali 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training, 
music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
merican Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
18 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





ELIZABETH SETON SCHOGL 


1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3 
Westchester County, New York 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses, Music, Art, Speech, 
Drama, All Sports: riding, swimming, 

hockey, basketball. 
Located on Beautifal Campus Overlooking 
Historic Hudson. Fifteen Miles from New 
York City. 
Write for Information 
Telephone—Kingsbridge 9-9200 





SCHOOL OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Accredited ; College Preparatory and General 
Course, Art, Music, Dramatics, Outdoor 
Sports. Resident and Day School, Jr. and 
Sr. Department. In beautiful Ramapo Valley, 
40 minutes from New York City. Catalogue. 


Address: The Prefect 
Phone: Suffern 5-0765 








NEW YORK 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. re my 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athleties, 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.3; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymeunt Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. ¥. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 


medical, journalism, teacher training, see- 
ee studies, library science, fine arts, 





campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
—=—— PENNSYLVANIA—— 


Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 





A Catholic schoo! for girls, Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and 
commercial courses. Small classes. 
Beautiful modern building located Ma 
140 acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. 

proved by State Department of Edu. 


cation. 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 


R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT. PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











=—— _ WASHINGTON 


Convent of 


The Sacred Heart 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Country Day School for Girls 


Information gladly given regarding other Sacred 
Heart Convents: Colleges, College Preparatory, 
Intermediate and Elementary Boarding and Day 
Schools throughout North and South America, 
Europe and the Orient. 


Write to: THE REVEREND MOTHER 
Convent of the Seered Heart 
Stone Ridge, 8101 Roekville Pike 
Washington 14, D. C. 
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ing the Harlem audience a rare oppor- 
tunity to see that many capable col- 
ored performers in one play. 

The title role was played by Sidney 
Poitier, a young actor who is becoming 
prominent in both stage and screen 
drama. Mr. Poitier will be featured in 
the forthcoming J. Arthur Rank film 
yersion of Cry, the Beloved Country, a 
story of race relations in the Union of 
South Africa. Van Prince, who ap- 

ared in Maxwell Anderson’s stage 
treatment of the same story, Lost in 
the Stars, had a conspicuous support- 
ing role in the uptown production of 
Detective Story. 

Except that it included no estab- 
lished star comparable with Ralph Bel- 
lamy, who played the leading role 
downtown, the Apollo production had 
an efficient, well-balanced cast that 
gave a satisfactory and satisfying per- 
formance. The top tariff was $2.40, 
precisely half the asking price when 
the play was on Broadway. The spread 
was not reflected in the quality of the 
performance. THEOPHILUS LEwis 
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MR. BELVEDERE RINGS THE 
BELL is a poorly executed attempt to 
tun The Silver Whistle, an entertain- 
ing stage play of a few seasons ago, 
into a vehicle for Clifton Webb. The 
play concerned a confidence man who 
hid out from the police in a particularly 
dismal home for the aged. Since he 
was a kind-hearted man, the crook set 
out in his own peculiar fashion to make 
the lot of the inmates a little more bear- 
able. He spun eloquent and plausible 
yarns about faraway places. He dosed 
the dispirited old folks with pills which 
he pretended were a youth restorer 
given him by a Tibetan lama. He used 
his occupational knowledge of ap- 
plied psychology and his occupational 
disregard for the truth to make them 
feel that they were important and that 
life was still worth living. Also, with 
the aid of an occupationally light-fin- 
gered confederate, he requisitioned a 
variety of creature comforts from 
around the neighborhood which lent 
the institution an attractive country- 
club air. 

In resolving its plot the play re- 
nained faithful to its original premises. 
In addition it was imaginatively writ- 
ten and though its raffish, pathetic 
collection of old people were comedy 
characters, the comedy was tinged 
with compassion. 

The substitution of our old, and by 
now rather tiresome, friend Mr. Belve- 


dere for the crook upsets the carefully 
balanced values of the original. Mr. 
Belvedere stealing porch furniture and 
croquet sets, even with the most altru- 
istic of motives, is considerably less 
than hilarious because as a responsible, 
law-abiding citizen he ought to know 
better. And Mr. Belvedere, bluffing 
his way into an old people’s home to 
collect material for his lecture on how 
to grow old gracefully, seems to be 
both heartlessly patronizing the in- 
mates and exploiting them for his own 
selfish motives. 

Thus, though the movie retains 
much of the play’s pungent dialog and 
has some sharp characterizations, es- 
pecially by Doro Merande and Wil- 
liam Lynn from the Broadway cast, 
its shifted emphasis makes it both 
contrived and insensitive and a mixed 
blessing for adults. Hugh Marlowe as 
an unusually stuffy minister and 
Joanne Dru as an unusually pretty 
nurse supply the romance. 

(20th Century-Fox) 


KIND LADY is a good, old-fashioned 
suspense melodrama with no other 
purpose than to keep audiences in a 
state of tension for eighty minutes. The 
lady in the title (Ethel Barrymore) is 
a wealthy, strong-minded spinster who 
is nearly undone by her charitable in- 
stincts. As the result of a humane ges- 
ture toward an impoverished artist 
(Maurice Evans) and his ailing wife 
(Betsy Blair), the lady finds herself 
a prisoner in her own house, thought 
by the outside world to be insane, be- 
ing systematically stripped of her pos- 
sessions and under constant pressure 
designed to break her will or drive her 
genuinely mad. Under John Sturges’ 
intelligent direction the elaborate and 
diabolical plot against the heroine 
takes on a good deal of surface plausi- 
bility. First-rate performances by the 
principals (also including Angela 
Lansbury and Keenan Wynn) height- 
en the illusion. Adults may find that 
the story falls apart under close ex- 
amination, but while it is going on it 
is a corking good thriller with a 
civilized tone and mounted in an 
impeccable period setting. (MGM) 


CATTLE DRIVE works out the “Cap- 
tains Courageous” theme on the prairie 
as the spoiled young son (Dean Stock- 
well) of a railroad magnate loses his 
private train at a water stop and is 
rescued and turned into a decent 
human being by a group of cowhands 
(notably Joel McCrea). The result is 
a very pleasant western in Technicolor 
with a commendable lack of|-violence 
and with an exciting chase after a 
wild stallion as an extra added attrac- 
tion. Especially it is a good bet for the 
youngsters. (Universal-International) 
Morra WALSH 
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Specialists For Hire 
2-3 cents a week 


If just you, as an individ- 
ual teacher, were to do 
all of the varied jobs 
necessary in preparing 
only one issue of any 
one of the eight weekly 
MESSENGERS, many 
months might not be 
time enough in which to do them. 





For literally hundreds of people pool 
thousands of hours of effort to bring each 
weekly issue of the MESSENGER to your 
classroom. A full-time staff of writers and 
outstanding non-staff writers contribute. 
Artists draw and paint, photographers 
take pictures. The International News 
Service leased wire and N. C. W. C., the 
Catholic news service, bring news almost 
as quickly as it happens. Skilled educa- 
tors prepare the Study Guides, the thrice- 
yearly standardized reading tests. Nation- 
ally-known catechists write the religious 
instruction material for the special Con- 
fraternity Edition. The MESSENGER edi- 
torial staff—17 full-time persons—sees 
that all of this material is of the usual 
MESSENGER caliber and readably presented. 








Thus a miniature army of skilled assist- 
ants work to make your next week’s les- 
sons vital, interesting, helpful, Catholic. 
Can you afford not to accept their help? 
You can have them for about 2c-3c a week 
—September to June. 


The Youne CatHo.ic MESSENGER is for 
grades 6 to 8. The Junior CatHouic Mes. 
SENGER is for grades 3 to 6. And Our Lir- 
TLE MeEssENGER (school edition) is now 
in separate graded editions for grades 
1, 2, and 3. Place your tentative order 
now; you can revise it later, after classes 
form in fall. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 WEST FIFTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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1 year, only $2.00 

2 years, $3.50 

3 years, $5.00 
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ee write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N.Y, 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 


LEWIS COLLEGE 


Coeducational @ Catholic 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 
FOR FALL TERM 
Two- and four-year courses in: 
Liberal Arts, Business Adminis- 
tration, Education, Science and 
Engineering. 

TERMINAL COURSES IN: 
Flight, Aviation Maintenance, 
Aircraft Mechanics, Aircraft En- 
gine Mechanics, Combined Air- 
craft and Engine Mechanics and 
Aviation Operations. 


ROUTE 66A 
Phone: Lockport 500 


UAL LLU ALL caer 
otices 
12 cents per word 


CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 


CATHOLIC ENCYC. sets & odds. bought, 
sold, swapped. Caravel Books, 3630 N. 
Marshfield, Chicago, 13. 


DAIRY FARMER, Catholic, desires position 
as operator or manager of farm in North- 
east; thoroughly experienced, married, 
two children. Age 26. Write Box RFD 1, 
America, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 17. 


IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Cel- 
tic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





“Southern” Masonry 

Eprror: In the July 7 issue of AMERICA 
“the incessant anti-Catholicism of the 
Scottish Rite Freemasons of the South- 
ern Jurisdiction, especially in the field 
of education” is very ably discussed. 
The editorial says: “Perhaps our North- 
ern Masonic friends ought to take a 
look into this tie-in of Southern Ma- 
sonry (is it only Southern?) and anti- 
Catholic, anti-Negro policies.” 

Your query on the regional aspect 
of the “Scottish Rite, Southern Juris- 
diction,” is very much in order. The 
Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction, is 
not “only Southern,” including as it 
does all the States from California to 
Minnesota and from Arkansas and 
Texas to Washington and Oregon. This 
explains why the Scottish Rite, South- 
ern Jurisdiction, was such a factor in 
the passing of the Oregon School law, 
later declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

RicHarp RE 
Editor, Catholic News 
New York, N. Y. 


Way to industrial peace 

Eprror: I note with interest the review 
in America for July 7, 1951 of Dr. Wil- 
liam Foote Whyte’s book, Pattern for 
Industrial Peace. Since this book is 
written about our Company, we have 
more than a passing interest in it. Fr. 
Masse, in his review, asks: “Did 
Messrs. Gossett and Novy, the man- 
agement spokesmen, and Messrs. Love 
and Shafer, the labor leaders, ever 
kneel down at night and ask God to 
give them strength and light?” 

I can assure you and Fr. Masse that 
although the gentlemen named are of 
varying faiths, there were many times 
when each of them asked for divine 
strength and light in settling our 


differences. W. G. CapLes 
President, Inland Steel 
Container Company 

Chicago, II. 


Who makes NAM policy? 
Eprtor: The reputation which AMER- 
ICA enjoys and the high place which 
it holds among weekly publications has 
resulted in continuing interest on my 
part concerning the material it pub- 
lishes. 

I am sure that one of the objectives 
of America is the same as that of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
namely, the continuance of a demo- 
cratic society based on high moral 
standards. For this reason, I was some- 








what taken aback by the reference to 
the Association in your issue of June 6, 
This pertained to the testimony of Car. 
roll E. French before the Wage Stabi. 
lization Board concerning the effect 
upon national wage stabilization of the 
General Motors improvement factor 
wage increase. AMERIcA had intimated 
that the NAM spokesmen who had 
testified before WSB may not have 
been speaking for the membership, 

I believe the following information 
may be of interest to you. 

1. All policies of the National As. 
sociation of Manufacturers are formu. 
lated by policy committees. These com- 
mnittees are highly representative of the 
16,000 member companies of the As- 
sociation in terms of geographical loca- 
tion, nature of product and size of 
company. About 83 per cent of the 
member companies employ 500 or less 
employes, and the membership of 
committees reflects this condition. 

2. All policies formulated by such 
committees are submitted to the Board 
of Directors for approval before they 
become official Association policy. 

8. Association policies are recom- 
mendations to members, but are not 
binding on them, since the Association 
is a voluntary organization. 

4. The Association staff has no au- 
thority to formulate policy. 

Earu BUNTING 
Managing Director, 
National Association 
of Manufacturers 

New York, N. Y. 


(Charles E. Wilson, Director of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization and himself 4 
former member of the NAM’s Board of 
Directors, also doubted whether Mt. 
French’s statement before the Wage 
Stabilization Board, as well as NAM’s 
sweeping opposition to wage and price 
controls, reflected the opinion of the 
membership. Our mutual doubt ap- 
pears to have been groundless. We still 
have a slight difficulty, however. What 
influence do the NAM’s “slide-rule” 
boys—the term was used some weeks 
ago by the NAM in charging that Mr. 
Wilson had become a captive of the 
Government's “slide-rule” boys—have 
on the members of the policy commit- 
tees? More important still, what in 
fluence do they have on the Board of 
Directors, which has a veto power over 
every decision the policy committees 
make? And how representative of the 
16,000 member companies is the 
NAM’s all-powerful Board of Direc- 
tors?—Eb). 
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